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PREFACE. 



The author of thii book and of the ToloiaeB coanected i» 
it, has for more than twenty yean, been engaged in iuBtnictingr 
Touth. and has had an opportonitr of testing most of the popa- 
lar school books now in use. He has not yet met with any 
connected system, calculated to lead the young mind by regu* 
lar and progressire steps through the rarious stages of eom- 
mtm-fchool education. Such a course of school books has, by 
many judicious instructers, been considered as a denderatum. 
That the books now presented to the public are the hestJ^i 
haye^been or can be prerared for children, the author haMrot 
the arrogance to say. — ^But he does not hesitate to say that his 
experience has given him some knowledge of the capacities of 
children, the operations of the youthful mind, and the incon- 
▼eniences which many teachers and schools suner for the want 
of a regular and connected series of books. To each of these 
he has aimed to adapt the work, and hopes it may meet a can- 
did examination before it is condemned. The plui of the work 
he claims as original with him, although a similar plan may 
have been pursued by others which lias not fallen under hi* 
notice. 

The notion, too long prevalent, that a child most spend two, 
three gr four years in leamiug to spell, before he can be per* 
mitted to put his words together or to commence reading, ii 
certainly unnatural if not absurd. It wiU be seen tiiat in this 
book, tHe child, instead of being dragged through a long course 
<^ spelUng lessons, commences reMtmg at once, or as soon as 
he has obtained some ide^ of the shape and sound of the let- 
ters. It is an obvious fact, that children will much sooner be* 
come familiar with their letters by being taught their use, than 
by the mere abstract exercisevof conning over their alphabet ; 
especially if they are required to select certain letters from 
0yery line, column, or lesson. — In this way a child or class 
taiay be kept constantly occupied, by the aid only, of a little 
monitor already acquainted with the letters * and instead of 
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spending nine tenths of their time as children in the alphabet 
nstially do at school, in idleness and mischief, they may be 
kept pleasingly and usefully engaged. 

It will be seen also. that in this system? the child commences 
arithmetic with his alphabet. It has been satisfactorily proved 
by the success of infant schools, that children can as easily 
learn figures as letters, and the combination of numbers as easily 
as the bombinution of letters. Why then should the one be 
commenced with infancy aifd the other deferred ta a more ma- 
ture age P With the aid of questions and cards, it is believed 
that teachers will find no difficulty in carrying on a course of 
mental arithmetic ; and it is very certain that nothing has a 
greater tendency to strengthen and expand the minds of 
children. 

The particulars in which these books differ from others 
^^ich have as yet come to the notice of the author, are the 
^Rowing: 

Ist. Tne spelling lessons are all selected from the reading 
lessons to which they belong. 

2d. All words pronouncm as one syllable are arranged iks 
words of one syllable. 

3d. Nouns ill the plural as well as singular are placed in the 
spelling lessons, and also all the verbs as they are varied in 
common conversation. The pupil is not therefore, left let 
guess at the spelling of derivatives, but learns it in the svne 
way as he learns the spelling of primitives. 

4th. Every lesson, except a few in the first book, is accom> 
panied by a set of questions to ascertain whether the pupil 
understands what he has read, or by some useful tablQ to oe 
committed t» memory, frequently both. The utility of this 
will be acknowledged by all who are sensible that children 
cannot read toell, what they do not understand. 

5th. The reading lessons are intended to be adapted to the 
capacity of the reader ; but little therefore which is above the 
understanding of children has been admitted. 

6th. Tlie same words are repeated in the different spellmg 
lessons, and the more difficult words are more frequently re 
peated, until every scholar is supposed to be i5ferfectly familiar 
with them. They are then dropped, and others less common, 
are introduced. On this plan, it is believed, nearly every 
scholar may become a correct speller. 

7th. It may be mentioned as another peculiarity of these 
books, that the reading lessons, in general, are such as will 
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feise and interest the mindt of youth ; and rimple, interettuif 
■toriesy anecdotes, &c. are maae the means of conveying to 
their minds the purest moral principles. 

It may be matter of surprise to some, that there are no ac- 
centual marks used in this work, nor any rules given to direct 
the Towel sounds and the pronunciation. 1 have only to say 
1 have omitted them for the following reasons. 

First. — Children who are learning to read, derive no benefit 
firom them. Second — Figures and marks placed over words in 
spelling lessons make them appear very different from the 
■ame words in the reading lessons. Third — A child's book 
should not be encumberecTwith matter suitable only for the 
teacher. 

£vorv teacher should have a good dictionary to refer to in 
all doubtful cases. 

The orthography of Johnson has been followed genenUly : 
In some instances that of Webster has been preferred, lie * 
division of the words into syllables, in the spelfinff lessons, has 
for the most part been made to correspond with Walker's pro- 
nunciation. 

The books are now submitted to the examination and de- 
eision of parents and teachers ; and should they prove useful 
auxiliaries in the great work of education, the first and princi- 
pal object of the author will be attained. 



i. 



TO TEACHERS. 



It is respectfiilly suggested to teachers whb may use this 
book, that they should require the learner, after having spelled 
and pronounced the words as usual, to pronounce them once 
i^ain as they stand in the columns witiiout spelling. He is 
then better prepared to enter upon the reading lesson. It is 
particularly reouested of teachers that they do not hurry chil- 
dren too rapidly from one lesson to another. There is more 
danger of going too fast than too slow. If children be required 
to spell and read their lessons correctly at first, and if their 
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llilllll^ 

9876 6 4321 
-.-.... 2! ^ 

3 

4 

. - . .60000 
- - - 6 
-.7000000 
-80000000 
900000000 

In all whole numbers, the right hand figure is 
always Units. Unitf means one. If the right hand 
figure is 2, 3, 4, &c. it will be two units, or two; 
three units, or three ; four units, or four, «c. — all 
the other figures being counted fix)m units^ towards 
the left hand. 

Note. — If 0, stands in the place of units, it shows 
there are no units, but helps to give the value of the 
next figure, or tens. Thus in the table : — G units, 2 
tens are twenty. The same may be said of ciphers 
occupying any other place, as tens, hundreds, &c. 
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In learning the above table, it would be better for 
the pupil to begin with the descending numbers, as 
1 — 20 — 300, &c. and after giving the value of these, 
to remove directly to the upper line; thus:— 20— 
21: 300 — 321, &c. applymg the reading table to 
each period of figures. 
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11 in 77-- 7 times 
11 in 88— 8 times 
11 in 99 — 9 times 
11 in 110—10 times 
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LESSON I. 

per son 
rudq ness 
for ward 
stran gers 
pres ent 
talk ing 
pa rents 
al ways 
tow ards 
chil dren 
e qual 
hu mor 
gen de ., 
play mate 
man y 
oth ers 
vulgar 
Ian guage 
an swer 
speak ing 
Lst en 
a ged 
wlus per 
peo pb 
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care ful 
troub le 
cer tain 
a buse 
be gin 
un til 
a gainst 
a side 
res pect 
with out 
es teemed 
im pu dence 
ob sti nate 
mod es ty 
com pa ny 
blig ing 
im prop er 
ex press ion 
at ten tion 
re mem ber 
po lite ness 
ill na ture 
con tra diet 
WL terrupc 
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BITLEB OF CONDUCT. 

1. Never stare any person full in the face, for that 
is a mark of impudence and rudeness. 

2. You should not be too forward to speak when 
strangers are present, 0r when any persons are talk- 
ing witn your parents. 

3. Be always, kind and obliging towards those who 
nave the care of you. Obstinate children are^nol 
esteemed. 

4. Love all your equals; treat them with good 
humor, and always speak to them in a mild and gen- 
tle tone of voice. ♦ 

5. Do not contradict and abuse your playmates 
nor use such improper expressions as, / toilty lwon% 
you sJuirCt^ and many otners like them. None but 
ill-natured and vulgar children will use such language. 

6. When any person speaks to you or you to him, 
look him in the mce with modesty and attention, and 
begin not to. answer until h^ has done. 

7. You should not interrupt a person while he is 
speaking, but listen with attention till he has done. 

8. Never whisper in company while others are 
talking. This is verv rude, and shows that you pay 
no attention to what is said by them. 

9. When you meet aged people in the street, you 
should be very careful not to run against them, but 
step aside that they may pass you without troubla 
Remember, respect to the aged, is one of the most 
certain marks oi true politeness. > 

Qjnulitms. Whmt ihows iinpa4ei|ie and radenem in uy 
penon ? What do 70U say about obstinate children ? How 
ought 70a to. conduct towarda your equals ? What e xpm si 
kms an Teiy improper ? When a person speaks to jou now 
sfaodld Tou do? When fcm meet aged people what shoold 
ywido' 
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LESSON p. 
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CONYEBBATION. 



CO bn 
un der 

comma 
short est' 
fin ished 
af ter 
qties tions 
su ways 
crook ed 
al most 
as sist 
re quires 
beau ti ful 
pe ri od 
dif fer ent 
re mem her 
an odi er 
sem i CO Ion 
nee es sa ry 
ex cla ma tion 
in ter ro ga tion 



Qyijti^Aofi, Have you seen that beautiful book 
which was given to my sister on Christmas day ? 

•Snswer, Yes. She lent it to me to read, and I 
have almost finishediit.* 

Q. Will you be so good as to tell me why the 
prftters make so many little dots and crooked things 
m the books? I am sure they are not letters. 
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A. They are not letters truly, but they are as 
useful and necessary as the letters, for without tbem 
we should not know how to read. 

Q. How can they assist us in reading ? 

A. They are called pauses or stqps, and show 
US' when and where we must raise anA^ lower Our 
voices, and where we must make shorTpauees^anfl^ 
where we must make a full stop. { 

Q. Which of them shows us when to make a . 
full stop ? 

•4. This litde round dot (.) which is placed 
you see,. at the end of this sentence, is called a pe 
riod ; and when you come to it in reading, you m 
stpp as if you had done. < 

Q. Well, I can remember that, but here are two 
of them : what shall I do when I come to two o 
them in reading ? 

A, You must not stop quite as long as at th 
other. It is called a colon. 

Q. Here is a period with a little crooked thingT^ 
under it ; — what is this ? f 

A. It is called a semicolon, and requires not so 
much pause as the colon. What you call the little 
crooked thing is called a comma, and when it stands 
alone it is the shortest stop of all. 

Q. What is this other crooked thing which I see 
placed after all the questions ? \ 

A, It is called the interrogation point, and is al- 
ways placed after a question. 

Q. Dear me! here isra9i)ther thing different 
from the other ; what shall I call it ? 

A. It is called an exclamation point, and requires 
as much pause as the colon. 
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N. B. • The teacher's questions on this lesson will be respeet> 
ing the stops and points. Let the pupil be required to point 
them out by name, in different parts en the book and tell their 
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scam pered 
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fright oned 
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THE LION AND MOUSB.--A FABLE. 

1. A lion, as he lay sleeping one day in a forest, 
was suddenly awakened by srlitlle mouse. The lion, 
enraged at being disturbed, and not knowing who had 
done it, seized the mouse in his paw. 

2* 
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2. The poor little creature supposing that he should 
be devoured at once, begged hard for his life. 

3. When the Kon looked at his victim, he could 
not think to stab his illustrious paws with the blood 
of such a little creature ; he therefore set him down, 
and very generously gave him his liberty ; and the 
mouse scampered away as fast as^ he could. 

4. It happened, a few days afterwards, that as the 
lion was ranging for his prey, he accidentally got en- 
tangled in a large net spread by the hunters. 

5. He was now as much frightened as the poor 
mouse^was, and roared witli great terror. Fortu- 
nately, the mouse was not far distant, and heard him, 
and knew the voice of his benefactor. 

6. He ran immediately to his assistance, and be- 
gan gnawing in pieces tte meshes of the net, and 
soon accomplished the release of his friend, who rose 
up, astonished at his deliverance, and convinced that 
there was no creature, however much below another, 
but might have it in his power to render a good 
office. 

LESSON IV. 

true . wish en force 

why from be low 

some ,this im por tarn 

truth fa ble re leas mg 

what sto ry de liv er er 
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mean per son m ter est 

learn oth ers qui et ly 
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aUESTIONS AND ANSWEES TO BE READ. 

Que^^ion. Is a fable a true story ? 

Answer, It is not. 

Q. Why then are fables used ? 

•fl. To enforce some important truth or precept. 

Q. What are the particulars -stated in this fable ? 

Jl. The lion is represented as releawng a litde 
mouse ; and the mouse, in gratitude to hi*; deliverer, 
soon after delivered the lion from a net in which he 
had been caught. 

Q. What truth then may we learn from this fable ? 

•5. That there is no person so mean or so much 
below us, that he may not render us important ser- 
vices. 

Q. Is this all which we may learn from this 
fable ? 

A. No, we may learn from it to do to others, as 
we wish them to do to us. 
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read 
write 
birds 
Charles 
black 
leave 
axe 

hoi low 
bod ies 
there fore 
twi ning 
bod y 
en trance 
shock mg 
sto ry 
Har ry 

cruel 
car ry 
parents 
tru ant 
hor ror 



fright ened 
learn ing 
ven ture 
get ting 
rob ins 
coil ing 
e HOUgh 
ad mit 
se cure 
them selres 
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THE WOODPECKER'S NEST. 



1. Woodpeckers build their nests in hollow trees. 
They look tor a dry tree or limb, and peck a hole 
in it just large enough to admit their bodies. Their 
nests are, therefore, secure from all enemies except 
snakes an Aad boys. , 

2. Did you know that snakes climb trees? They 
frequendy do by twming themselves around the body 
of the tree and contracting their folds. When tliey 
have ascended a tree where there is a woodpecker s 
nest, they seek the entrance, and make free to go in 
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and take possession. They destroy the eggs or the 
young, and sometimes the old birds, and then ap- 
propriate the nest to their own use. 

3. I have now a shocking story to tell you of two 
boys. Harry and Charles were cruel boys, and 
whenever they could find an opportunity, they would 
go in search of birds' nests, and rob them of their 
eggs ; or carry home the young birds. 

4. One day they Were sent to school by their pa- 
rents, but instead of going to school, they agreed 
to play truant, and ^o into the lots to look foi' birds' 
nests. They had not gone far before they discovered 
a woodpecker, and near by her, a hole, which, as 
they supposed, led to her nest. 

6. Now, said Harry, we will have them ; eggs or 
young, no matter which ; we will soon have them 
out. So up he got, but he found himself disappoint- 
ed, for the place was too small to admit his hand 
and arm. 

6u After considering awhMe what to do, they con- 
cluded to procure an axe, and cut a place large 
enough to admit the hand. Away ran Charles for 
the axe, and an opening was soon made. 

7. All difficulty being now removed, Harry strip- 
ped up his sleeve and fiirust in his arm to seize his 
prey, but judge of his horror, when, instead of eggs 
or young birds, he laid hold of a large black snake, 

• and received repeated bites in his arm and hand be- 
fore he could extricate himself from his dangerous 
situation. 

8. This frightened him so much, that he let go 
his hold upon the limb, and fell to the eround, broke 
one of his arms and bruised himself dreadfully ! 
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How much better would it have been for this boy to 
have been at school, learning to read and write ! 

9. I hope that no little boys who read this story, 
will venture to rob birds' nests. Snakes are some- 
times found in other nests besides those of the wood- 
pecker. I have heard of their getting into robins' 
iiests, and coiling themselves up so as not to be seen, 
it would be better for boys to leave the robbery of 
birds' nests to snakes, and not, like them, try to de- 
stroy tlie litde birds. 

(hustitms. How do woodpecken build their Dests? Do 
■nakes ever climb trees ? What for ? Do they get into thv 
Bests ? Do you remember the stoiy about Harry and Charles ' 
What did they do P What happened to Harry ? Are snakes 
ever found in other nests ? 

If there are five rows of benches in school, and ten scholars 
in each row, how many scholars are there ? — If six rows and 
twelve scholars, how many are there ? If the scholars in one 
row had three pens each, how many pens would they all 
have ? If you should find ten snakes, and kiU three of them« 
how many would escape ? 
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THE FAITHFUL DOG. 



1 . A gendeman travellbg in the west of England 
accon^anied by his dog, was benighted on a road 
that he knew not, and losing his way, unfortunately 
fell into a coal-pit thirty feet deep. 

% All night his poor dog ran about the mouth of 
this friehtful pit, howling and deploring the misfor- 
tune of his master. In the morning he retired and 
wait directly back to the house they had left the 
preceding morning, at the distance ef some miles 
from the place where the accident happened. 

S. There he did every thing but speak to excite 
the attention of the domestics. He was restless and 
importunate, looking up at every one piteously ; ht 
threw himself on his back in a supplicating attitude ; 
refused all sustenance, and howled and fawned, nm- 
mng to and from the door in such visible distress ai 
BoIxKly ooold overiooL 
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4. The hostess, a good-natured woman, struck, at 
last, by the pauiful solicitude of the dog, ordered a 
servant to follow him out The dog led the way 
directly to the pit where his master remained in a 
state of absolute despair. 

^ The servant returned for assistance, and the 
ntieman was delivered from his perilous situation, 
ugh in a condition more like death than life. 
This is only one among a hundred instances in which 
the life of the master has been saved by the sagacity 
and fidelity of his dog. 



Q^estums, Where was the gentleman travelling ? What 
company had he ? What happened to him ? What did his 
dog do ? How did he make the people at the house under- 
stand ? Did he obtain assistance ? iJid he not save his mas- 
ter's life? 

If you should travel seven miles and John ten, how far 
would you both travel ? How much farther would John go 
than youP If it cost each of you three cents a mile, wluit 
would be the cost for each ? for both ? 
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THE HUNTER AND THE LIONS. 

1. I have been assured, says a writer, that an 
African hunter who went out to hunt the lion, hav- 
ing proceeded far into the forest, happened to meet 
with two lion's whelps, which came up to him and 
began to fawn round him and caress him like young 
puppies. 

2. The hunter stopped with the lltde animals, and 
while he waited for the coming of the old lion and 
lioness in order to shoot them, he took out his break- 
fast and gave the litde ones a part of it. 

8. The lioness arrived unperceived by the hunter, 
so that he haid not time or perhaps wanted courage 
to take his gun. After having for some time, look- 
ed at the man that was feasting her young, the lion- 
ess went away, and soon after returned, bearing 
with her a sheep, which she laid at the huntsman's 
feet 

4. The hunter having thus become one of the 
family, took this occasion of making a good meal. 
He skinned the sheep, made a fire and roasted a 
partj dving the entrails to the young. While this 
was doing, the Uon himself arrived; and as if re 

3 
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specting the rights of hospitality, he showed no to* 
kens whatever, of ferocity. 

5. The hunter, the next day, having finished his 
provisions prepared to return. He caressed the 
young lions affectionately when he took leave o{ 
them, and the old lion aijid lioness acconipanied him 
y till he was safely out of the forest He then came 
to the resoluubn never more t6 kill one of these 
noble animals, whose generosity he had' so fuUy 
proved. 

(^luestionf. What did the hunter go out to ihoot? What 
did he meet with ? Where ? What did he do then ? What 
did he wait for ? For what purpose ? Did the lioneaa arrtre 
white he was feeding the jounff ones? Waa she ^eased or 
angry with him for doing it? What did she do ? What did 
the hunter do with the sheep she had brought? Did the lion 
arrive while he was there ? How did the l^on conduct tewarda 
the hunter ? How long did he stay with the lions ? What 
marks of politeness did the old ones show hin when he iel 
out to letum ? What resolution did he finrm •' 
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SINOULAa FAIENDBHIP IN A HOR8E. 

1. An English gentleman had a team of horses, 
one of which was very vicious and ill-tempered, and 
one was remarkably docile and kind. Next to this 
last, was placed in the stable, another horse which 
had the misfortune to be blind. 

2. In the summer season they used to be turned 
out to grass with some other horses, and this very 
good tempered creature constantly took his blind 
Iriend under his protection. 

3. When they were turned loose, if the blind horse 
happened to take a wrong direction, and get at a 
distance ircnn his companion, he would discover the 
|reatest distress by neighing and running about the 
field. 
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4 His guide would then place himself in a posi- 
tion, so that the blind horse might run against him ; 
when after smelling him, he would begin to feed with 
the greatest confidence and composure. 

5. But what appears still more wonderful, this 
horse was naturally of so peaceable a disposition, that 
he had incurred the character of being a coward 
when only himself was concerned ; but if any of 
them made an attack upon his blind friend, he would 
fly into such a fury that not a horse in the fidd could 
stand against him. - 

6. Whenever it happened that the other horses 
broke the fence and went astray, this faithful creat- 
ure never once left his unfortunate companion, jthough 
he sometimes conducted him through the gap into 
the adjoining field ; nor did he ever sustain an inju- 
ry from several deep pits to which he was exposed. 

7. This remarkable instance of kindness in a 
' horse, should put to shame many, who, though en- 
dowed with reason, act with much less humanity to- 
wards their fellow men. 

Questions, What difference was there in the three horseti 
mentioned in the lesson ? Which two stood next to each other 
in the stable ? How did the good-natured horse coRduct to- 
wards the blind horse? Can you mention any particulars? 
When the blind horse ffot loose in the field what did he do ? 
' How, when the other norses broke the fence and strayed 
away? How, when other horses attacked the blind hone? 
Was not this horse more kind and generous than soma men 
are? 

LESSON IX. 
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THE BEAR. 


im me diate ly 



1 . There are different kinds of bears. Some are 
Mack^ and not much larger than a common sized 
dog; but the white bear is very large and very 
fierce, and it is dangerous to wound him or provoke 
him in any way, for he fights fiercely to the last. I 
will now tell you an anecdote of one of these bears 
if you will try to read it well. 

2. A few years since, there was a ship engaged 

3* 
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in the whale fishery in the northern seas. Perhaps 
you do not know what whales are, nor what they 
are caught for, but I shall tell you all about this at 
some other time, 

3. A boat's crew from this ship, saw a white 
bear upoa the ice very near to them. They shot at 
bm and wounded him. The animal immediately 
set up the most dreadful yells and ran along the ice 
towards the boat. 

4. Before he reached it, a second shot wounded* 
him more severely, and gready increased his fury. 
He presendy swam to the boat, and in attempting 
to get on board, reached his fore foot upon the gun- 
nel, but one of the sailors having a hatchet, cut it off. 

5. The animal, however, still continued to swim 
after the boat, till they arrived at the ship, and sev- 
eral shot were fired at him, which also took efect ; 
but on reaching the ship, he inunediately ascended 
the deck ; and the crew having fled into the shrouds, 
he was pursuing them thither, when a rifle ball laid 
him dead upon the deck. This is probably the first 
instance of a ship being boarded by a bear. 

Questions. How large is the blaxik bear ? Is the white bear 
Idrger or smaller? Are they dangerous animals? Do you 
remember the anecdote ? Where did the sailors see a white 
bear ? What did thej do ? Did the bear chase them ? Did 
he attempt to get into the boat ? .What did they do to him ? 
Did he still chase them ? How far ?* Did he get on board the 
ship ? Were the sailors afraid of him ? Where did they go 
to escape from him ? How was the bear killed ? " 

If you should see ten white bears and seven black ones, how 
many would that be ? If you should kill three of the white 
bears, how many of them would remain ? If you should kill 
four of the black ones, how many of them would be left ? How 
many of both would be killed, and how many would remain ? 
If you receiye five dollars for eyery bear killed, how muek 
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would^oureceive? How .«.ny legs lud aU the bear. whid. 



egcaped? How many ears ? 

LESSON X. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 



1. Set not thy heart upon goods unjastfy gotten, 
for they shall not profit thee in the day of thy ca- 
lamity. My son, gather instructien from thy youth 
up ; so shalt thou find wisdom till thine old age. 
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3. If thou loye to bear, thou shalt receive under- 
standing ; and if thou bow thine ear thou shalt be 
wise. If thou see a man of understanding, get thee 
quickly unto him, andt let thy foot wear the steps of 
bis door. 

5. Use not to make any manner of lie ; for the 
custom thereof is not good. Devise not a lie against 
thy brother, neither do the like unto thy friend. 

4. Fail not to be with them that weep ; and mourn 
with them that mourn. Be not slow to visit the sick, 
for that shall make thee to be beloved. Reproach 
not a man that turns from sin, but remember we are 
all worthy of punishment. 

' 5. Dishonor not a man in his old agre, lest thou also 
be -dishonored when thou art old. Travel not by 
the way with a bad fellow, lest he becopie troulSe- 
some/ to thee ; for he will da accordmg to his own 
will, and thou shalt perish with him thrpugh his folly. 

6. Strive not with an anery man, and go not with 
him into a solitary place ; for blood is as nothing in 
his sight, and when there is no help he will overthrow 
tnee. 

7. Blame not before thou hast examined the mat- 
ter; understand first, and then rebuke. 

Tables, &c. 

4 nails make one quarter of a yard. 
4 oaarters make one yard. 
4 farthings make one penny. 
12 pence make one shilling. 
* 6 shillings make one dollar. 

if 4 nails make one quarter of a yard, how many nails art 
there in 2 quarters ? In 3 (juarters ? In 4 quarters or ons 
yard ? How many quarters m 6 yards ? In 8 yards ? In 19 
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yards ? How many fiurthings in 1 penny ? In 2 oenoe ? In 3 

r»nce ? How many pence m 1 shilling ? In 2 snillin^s ? In 
shillingB ? How many sliillin^ in 1 doUax ? In 2 aoUara ? 
In3dol&n? 
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TALE BEARING. 

1 . Charles Dudleys was a lad of fourteen, tke fa- 
vorite of his school-fellows, witli whom he rarely ii' 
ever quarrelled. Charles was happy while he was 
at school, because the boys loved to be with him, and 
4»blige him. 
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S. There was anotber lad in his class who wtti as 
much disliked as Charles was loved. This boj^ 
whose name was Robert Lee, was always on the 
watch to spy out the faults of his school-ipates ; and 
would often inform the teacher of petty offenees. 
He at length became distinguished as the '^ greatest 
tell-tale the world ever knew !" 

S. The school where these boys were^ was a 
boarding school. A beautiful garden was attached 
to the house, with fine gravel walks, and filled with 
all kinds of the most delicious fruit. 

4. The teacher would often give the scholars per* 
mission to walk in the garden, but they were stricthr 
forbidden to gather either flowers or fiiiit without his 
leave being first obtained. 

5. One beautiful moonlight evening in September, 
the scholars all had liberty to walk in the garden, but 
they were not to touch any of the fruit, and were to 
return precisely at an appointed time. 

You will learn what happened duriiig this walk, 
in the next lesson. 

^IvMsH&ns. Do yon remember the names of the two boys 
mentioned in the lesson ? Which of them was best liked by 
his school-fellows ? Whr? What was the reason that Urn 
ether was not liked ? What kind of school was it where 
they were? Was there a garden belbnging to the hease? 
Were the ssholars allowed to walk in it f Under what restrio- 
tionsf 

If one boy should take fire peaehes, another six, and anoth- 
er sevtn, how many peaches would they all haye ? If you 
take two from the first, three from the second, and four nam 
the third, how many would be left to each ? How many ttt 
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TALE BKASING^OiiKimiMC. 



1 . It happened that as Charles and Robert, having 
itrayed awar from their companions, were strolling 
down one of the alleys, they came to a fine pea^ 
tree which stood in one comer of the garden. 

3. Under this tree they saw a boy with a half- 
eaten peach in his hand, which he had Just taken 
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from the tree, and which he was fast finishbg as he 
saw his scho6l-fellows approach. 

3. He was younger than they, and immediatelj 
came to them and requested them not to inform Mr. 
Smith of his fault. Kobert said nothing, but Charles 
advised the boy, whose name was Samuel, to go di- 
rectly to Mr. Smith and confess his fault. 

4. But, said Charles, if you will promise me that 
you will be careful in future not to disobey the gar- 
den rules, I will keep your name a secret, although, 
if I am asked, I must say I know who did it ; but I 
will not reveal your name. 

5. The next morning when the school was called 
together, the instructer told the scholars that ha dis- 
covered a very large peach was missing which he had 
noted the day before, and inquired which of tfaem 
had taken it. 

6. They were all silent. He asked them three* 
times and they made no answer. He then asked 
Charles if he knew who had taken it. Charles re- 
plied, " Yes, sir, but I have promised not to reveal 
his name." 

7. He was then sent to his room, and confined 
there during the day. As soon as Charles had gone 
out, Robert went up to the instructer and informed 
him that he saw Sam Tracy eatbg the peachy and 
Sam was punished accordingly. 

Hiusti&ns. What did Charles and Robert difcover under the 
peach tree ? What was the boy's name ? What request did he 
make to them ? What did Charles advise him to do ? What 
did Charles promise him ? Did the teacher miss the peach ? 
W^t did he do ? What did Charles say when he was asked ? 
What panishment did he receive for not telling P What 
Robert do ' Was the other boy punished ? 
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TAIA BEARING.— CMtflnifMl. 

1. In the evening the instracter called Charles 
from his room, and asked him why he refused to tell 
the boy's name. He replied, that Samuel had prom- 
ised he would not disobey the garden rules again, and 
it was to encourage him to keep this resolutioq, that 
he had promised not to tell his name. 

2. This generous conduct on the part of Charles 
raised him higher in the estimation of his instructer, 

4 
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and the affectioDs of his school-fellows ; but Rob^t 
Lee was looked upon as a dangerous companion } 
as one who silently agreed to promises he did not 
mean to keep, and they avoided his company. , 
3. He was rendered so unhappy in ccmsequence 
of this afiair, ^at he was soon obliged to leave the 
school, and go to another place. 

. 4. When he was about leaving school, he said to 
Charles, he did not know whv he should be so much 
blamed, for he had 'said nodiing but the truth about 
Sam Tracy. 

6. " It IS true," replied Charles, " you said noth- 
ing but the truth, but there are times when it is un- 
generous to tell all we know. In this case one of 
your class-mates trusted to your honor, and you be- 
trayed him.*' 

6. I hope that none who read this story wfll sup- 
pose they must nev«r give information against then 
school-mates when it is required of them. Robert's 
fauk consisted in appearing to promise thai he would 
not tell, and then breaking his promise. 

7. It would have been much more honorable and 
manly, too, in Sam Tracy, if he had frankly ac- 
knowledged his fault ; for then he would not have 
obliged Charles to suffer on his account. In this, 
Samuel was very much to blame. 

Qiiettiant, What reason did Charles g^re tbe iiistracter for 
rerasinif to tell of Sam Tracj f Did this conduct raise him h\^h- 
er in the esteem of the instnicter and the scholars f How was 
Robert Jjee lodLed upon by the scholars ? How did this affiict 
him ? Was he obliged to leave school ? What did he saj to 
Charles ? , What did Charles tell hun In what did RobertV 
fcnlt consist? 
■dKiol'iiHites when 
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Wovid it be riitlit fbr you to tay yott do not know who eomtut- 
ted the fault, when you do know? Why ? Would it not be 
better for you to do as Charlea did and say to the teacher, you 
do know, but do not wish to tell his name ? For what, mm 
Sam Traey to blame ? When you have done Wfong, ought 
yeu not to acknowledge your fkult ? 
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FREDERICK AND THE SNAIL. 

1. " Don't hurt that harmless little creature, Fred- 
erick ; put it on the grass, don't pull it so ; it is cruel/' 
said Anna to her brother, an interesting little boy 
about five years old. 

9. "Cruel, Anna," said he,. looking in her face 
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with a queer and thoughtful expression, — " cruel, 
cruel. Aunt Patty told me, that pretty chair in her 

farlor was worked all over with cruel. Do you think 
should be like the picture, or tlie chair, or what ?" 

3. Oh, said Anna, laughing and patting his little 
red cheek; I mean you would be cruel, naughty, 
cross ; not worsted thread, to sew with. 

4. But I was not naughty or cross ; I was trying 
to pull this great worm out of this pretty shell ; I am 
better than a worm and •! want it myself. I shook 
the ugly thing and pulled him, but see how he crawls 
in again on purpose to tease me. Come out you old 
worm said he, attempting to pull it out. 

6. Stop, Frederick, stop ; let me have it, said 
Anna, and I will tell you what it is. So he placed 
it in his sister's hand, who said, it is a snail, and this 
shell is his house. If you tear him out you will kill 
him, and that you know, would be very cruel. 

6. Let me have .it now, said he, I wont hurt it 
I remember you read about the snail and the but- 
terfly, the other day, in that little book. Was it such 
a snail as this? Certainly it was, and you thought it 
was very funny for a snail or butterfly to talk. But 
you remember.it was only a fable. 

QtusHons. What was it that the little boy foand in the ^- 
den ? Did he know what it was ? What did he think it was? 
What did his sister tell him ? If the snail could crawl three 
inches in one hour, how far could he crawl in three hours ' 
In six hours? In eight hours? In twelve hours? How 
many hours are there in one day ? Is it daylight for twenty- 
four hours ? How many days in a week ? How many weeu 
in a month ? How many months in a year ? Do you know 
how many days make a year? If you see eight snails and 
eleven butterflies how many would tnat be ? 
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FREDERICK AND THE 8NAIL.— CbmAnMtf. 

1. Do tell me, Anna, said Frederick, what cruel 
raQans? I keep thinking all the time, about those 
pictures on aunt Patty's chair, and when you say 
erud^ I am thinking of that. Do tell me what you 
mean. 

4* 
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2. Ci'uely Frederick, means to hurt any thing on 
purpose ; that is, because you like to. It is very 
naughty, and good boys are never cruel. 

3. He stood silent a moment, looking on the 
snail, then said very seriously — Sister, is mother 
ever cruel ? — ^Mother ! Frederick ? what a question ! 
No indeed. 

4. Why, she hurt me on purpose, that day when 
she tied my hands behind me for snatching the 
jumping rope out of Mai'ia's hands, and hurting 
them. 

5. Well, you were a naughty boy then, and de- 
served punishment. But there is mother coming 
into the garden; she will explain the meaning of 
cruel to you, much better than I can. 

6. So away they ran towards their mother, and 
while Anna repeated his observaUons to her, Fred- 
erick looked anxiously in her face, to see if she were 
not displeased with him for asking if she was not 
cruel to tie his hands behind him. 

7. But the gentle and pleasant looks of his moth- 
er showed she was not ; and be opened his hand and 
asked her to see his snail. 

8. Poor little thing, said his mother; it is very 
hot and uncomfortable in your hand. Let it crawl 
on the waU ; and now we will set down on this beau- 
tiful green bank, and enjoy this soft and pleasant 
breeze. 

Questions. Did Frederick understand the meaning of the 
iraord crudf Do you know what it means? Are good boys 
ever cruel ? If you should see a boy using a dog or a cat, or 
a fly, cruelly, would you call him a good b«y ? Have you not 
sometimes seen boys pull off the wings of flies and stiek pins 
through thetn ? I)id you eiver see a good boy do so ? Do you 
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remeiaber the question which Frederick asked respecting his 
mother when she tied his hands? What did she do it for? 
Was his mother displeased at the question ? What did she 
tell him to do with the snail ? Where did they sit down ? 

If Frederick was five years old, and Anna nine, how much 
elder was Anna than Frederick ? What was the sum of hoik 
their ages ? 
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FREDEAICK AND TBE SnAIL.~GMciiMM. 

1. Now, my son, said his mother, I will explain 
to you what cruelty is. Oh, cruelty^ said Freder- 
ick; that I can understand better than cruel, for 
when I hear the word cniel, I keep thinking of the 
chair all the time. 

2. Both words mean the same thing, said she j 
but let me see your arm, Frederick, that was hurt 
so badly the other day. Oh! 'tis all well now, 
mother; you can't see any splinters there now. 

S. 1 hurt you very much in getting them out ; and 
it made me feel very sorry to be obliged to hurt 
you ; but I knew if I did not take out the splinters, 
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your arm would grow worse aod worse until it made 
you really ill. 

4. Do you think it was cruel for me to do it, cht 
do you thmk I hurt you because I loved to hurt 
you ? Oh, no, mother. 

5. Well, my dear, when you do wrong, if I do 
not punish you, you will grow worse and v^orse, uo* 
til you are really ^ bad, nobody can love you. 

6. If I punish you in time, I may cure you of 
many faults, just as I cured your arm by takmg out 
the splinters. It would have been very cruel to let 
those sharp things remain in your tender skin, when 
I knew how much pain they would cause you. 

7. You understand then, when we hurt any per- 
son or thing for their good, it is not cruelty ; but 
when we hurt them for any other purpose, then it is 
cruel. 

8. Yes, mamma, I now understand the meaning 
o( cruel, and I now see that when you tied my hands 
behind me, you did it for my good. It was not, 
therefore, cruel. 

^^e^Hant, What did Frederick think, erud meant? What 
M the me of punishment ? If children were not corrected 
when they do wrongs woald thej grow hetter or worse ? 

Here are nx boys and each one of them has seven apples, 
how many have all ? If they should all eat two apples apiece 
how many would^ be left to each, and how many m all ? If 
three of the boys should give away the rest of theirs, how 
many would be left ? 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO CHILDREN AND THEIR 

MOTHER. 

Barah. When will father come home ? 

George. Mother, do tell us when, father will 
come home. Will he come to-day, to-morrow or 
when will he come ? 

Mother, Not to-day nor to-morrow, but soon I 
hope for they say the wars are over. 

S. I am glad of that and when father comes home 
I will give him some of my flowers. 

O. And I will give him some of my bread and 
cheese which be will like better than flowers, if he 
is as hungry as I am, and that to-be-sure he will be, 
after coming such a long, long journey. 

S. Long, long journey ! how long ? How far b 
he off mother? Where is he? ' 

JU. A great many miles, my dear, I don't know 
bow many. 

G,' Is it not two miles to the great house^ moth- 
er, where we go to sell our fagots ? 

JIf. Yes, about' two miles ; and now I think you 
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had better set out for the great house and ask the 
house-keeper if she will please to pay the little biQ 
she owes you for fagots ; and when you have got 
the money you may call at the baker's, in the village, 
and buy some bread fpr to-morsow. As you kve 
bread and cheese so well, you must work hard to 
get it. 

G. Yes,. I shall work hard, and then 1 shall have 
bread for myself and father too, when he comes 
home. Come sister, let us go; and when we eome 
home through tlie forest, I will show you where we 
can find plenty of sticks for to-morrow, and then we 
will help one another cut them. 

QiusUons. Henry being asked how many marbles he had, 
replied, he had twice as many as James, and half as many as 
Charles, who had twenty, how manv had each ? Now if tnese 
boys should play together and Henry should win four of 
Charles, and three of James, how many would each haTtt 
then ? If Thomas should begin to play with them, wifii sis 
marbles, and should win two from each of the others, how 
many would each haye then ? Now see if you can reckon up 
how many they all have ? As they had just as many as wheli 
tiiey began to play it would be aO~-1 ' o - 6. 
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1. In' the city of Naples there are three or four 
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thousand half starved beggars who obtain their living, 
such as it is, by begging in the streets of that large 
city. One of these beggars had two litde twin boys 
who were extremely fond of hearing music. 

2. Their father observing this, began when they 
were eighteen or twenty montlis old, to teach them 
to sing and whistle, and place their little fingers on 
an instrument. They proved such good scholars, 
that he soon began to think of travelling about to 
different cities with them that he might get money 
for dieir singing. ' 

8. For this purpose he had two great leather 
pockets made in his cloak, in which he carried the 
twins about from place to place, as snug as if they 
had been two litde rabbits. When he came to any 
large town he immediately went to the principal pub- 
lic place and began playipg on his instrument. 

4. He could imitate perfectly the song of tlie 
chaffinch, the warbling of the swallow ; the whisding 
of the blackbird and starling, and from these simple 
tones he would pass to the melodious trilling of the 
linnet and nightingale. This excited curiosity, and 
a crowd would soon collect to hear him. 

5. Then he would take his litde twins from his 
pockets, and place one on each shoulder. To the 
astonishment of the spectators, these litde things 
would join in the concert, and twitter and warble 
widi the graceful merriment of dieir happy age. 

6. People were so delighted with their sweet 
Toices ana tl)elr very litde %ures, that when the 
concert was finished, they wouU throw mooejr 
aiound them as thick as hail. 
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QtiesfiofW. What people are there mi the citjr of Naples? 
Of what were the two little twin beggars very fond ? W hen 
their father saw this what did he do ? How old were they 
when he began to teach them music f Were they good schol- 
ars? What did their father think of doing P What for? How 
did he contrive to carry them ? What did he do when he came 
to a large town ? What birds could he imitate ? Would the 
people collect to hear him ? What would he then do with the . 
twins? Could they join in the concert? Were the people 
pleased with their music ? Did they give them money ? 
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in stru ment in vit ed , ar ti fie iai 

Qlte&tion melodious detrimental 

COB tin ued ex peet iog in stru ment al 

THE UTTLE TWIN BJBGOARS.^C^iitMaMi. 

1. The beggar finding his twins were making him 
rich, resolved to carry Uiem to France and England. 

2. The children were every where treated with 
great attention and fondness ; for though their won- 
derful talent for music, and their forms — so small and 
yet so perfect, were constantly praised, they contin- 
ued polite, amiable and very modest. 

3. They were invited every where, and every 
where gave deFight. Among the rest, a Scotch 
merchant invited them to a splendid dinner, which 
he gave on the marriage of his only daughter. 

4. After dinner, beautiful plates of fruit were ar- 
ranged round elegant vases amidst statues and castles 
of sugar. In the centre of the room was an arti- 
ficial grove* While the guests were eating their 
fruit they heard the most delightful melody. 

5. It was the mingled song of the most melodious 
singing birds. All the company turned their eyes 
towards the grove in the middle of toe room expect- 
ing to see the birds open their mouths and uiake 
their wings. 

6. But all at once the leaves of the trees began 
to be in motion, and out stepped the litde twins, each 
with his instrument in his hand. The song had been 
80 much like a concert of birds that the company 
would not believe their ears until the children pei^- 
formed it a second'time. 

7. Thes^ two wpnderfiil ehildrra were struck 
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dead by lightmng, after their return ta Italy, while 
they were playing in the fields. 

i^iiutums. Did the beffgar find himself nowing rich ? What 
did he resolve to do ? How were the children treated ? Did 
this make them proud and uncivil? Were they invited to a 
peat many places ? Do you remember what took place at the 
Scotch mercnant's dinner ? What was there in the middle of ^ 
the room? What did the company hear in this grove ' What 
did they think it was ? Were they birds or the litUe twins, 
that caused the music ? What became of them when they re- 
turned to Italy ? 
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INCONStDEEATS BOTS. 

1. Some boys are very inconsiderate, and will 
mount on the backs of horses, dogs, goats or cows, 
without knowing the temper of the animal tliey ride. 
— We ojice knew two little boys who took a fancy 
to ride a horse that was grazing in the field,' and with- 
out a bridle. 

2. As soon as they were mounted on hi* back, the 
horse put his head between his fore legs, kicked up 
his heels, and off they went. They were quite stun- 
ned with the fall, and ever afterwards were careful 
how they attempted to ride a horse without a bridle. 

3. We knew another boy 'who jumped upon the 
back of a large dog thatjttas passing the street ; but 
the dog, not choosing to oe thus mounted by a stran- 
ger, turned and bit tlie boy's leg so sejfNBrely, that h^ 
was lame for a long time afterward, 

4. A bpy in Warren, jumped onlEhe back of a goat 
which was standing on the wharf. The goat imme- 
diately reared up and threw him into the water, where 
he would have been drowned, if some men who were 
at work near by, had not taken a boat and helped him 
out. 

6. It is a very common practice with little boys in 
the street, to get up behind carriages to ride ; but this 
they should never do, for even if they do not feel 
tlie driver's whip, it is a very dangerous practice. 

6. One little boy, who got up behind a carriage to 
ride, had his coat caught by the wheel, and so twisted 
round the axle, that when his cries brought the coach- 
man to his assistance, he was obliged to cut off the 
skirts of liis coat to liberate him. 
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QueffCoN*. What do inconnderate boys lometimM dof 
What happened to the little boys who attempted to ride the 
hone? Whattotfaeboy whogotonthebackof adog? What 
to the one who got on the back of a goat ? What dangeioua 

Sractice do boy* frequently indulge in ? Ought they ever to 
o it? Why } What accident 'did a boy meet with, who got 
up behind a oaniage ? Would Jie not have been torn to pieoea 
if the driver had not atopped the hones ? 
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1. Dogs are useful creatures and much attached 
o man. Some of them will play with litde boys, 
and will stand erect to get a piece of meat when 
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spoken to ; or run after a ball and bring it back to 
their play-fellows. Some of them will carry a bas- 
ket home from market, and perform many acts of 
service for their masters. 

2. A dog which belonged ito a man, who worked 
in a factory, at a distance from home, was very re- 
markable for his sagacity and faithfulness. 

3. This man did not return home, . abov& once a 
month, but for a long time made a practice of send- 
ing his mother half a guinea a week by his dc^^ who 
always brought the deposit safe in his mouth. 

4. Speaking of the circumstance b a public house, 
a person present resolved to stop the animal and rob 
him of his money. One dark night he watched near 
the house of the man's mother, and as soon as he 
saw the dog he attempted to seize him ; on making 
the attempt, he was so much bitten as to endanger 
the loss of one of his fingers. 

6. By the interference of one of the neighbors 
who knew the dog's errand, the robber was obliged 
to relinquish his fraudulent dejsign. The dog then 
ran home with the money, and appeared very much 
gratified that he had defeated the robber in his shame- 
tiil attempt. 

6. Do you not think this dog was much more hon- 
est than the man who attempted to rob him ? Dogs 
are much more obedient also than some little boys; 
for boys do not always do as they are told, but faith- 
ful dogs may always be trusted. 

Q^istions. How did the man who wonked in the factory 
send money to his mother ? Did anybody attempt to rob him ? 
Did he succeed ? Did the dog get home with the money ? Are 
dog« more honest than some men ? 
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if the map sent eleven shillings a week to his mother, how 
much would that be in two weeks ? In four weeks ? In six 
weeks P If six shilling make one dollar, can yon tell me how 
many dollars that would be ? If it was twelve miles from the 
Victory to the man's house, how fajr would the dog travel in 
going and coming ? 
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af fright ed fu ri ous ly im me diate ly 

col lect ing us u al ly dis cov er ing 

pre ven ted fe roc i ty re cov er y 

un wel^come ex hib it ed o ver turn ing 

THE FEBOCIOUB DOG. 

1. There are some dogs so extremely vicious that 
it is not safe to let them run at large. Such dogs 
are usually kept for the purpose of watching the 
house, garden or other proper^ during the night. 

2. lliey are kept chamed up in the day time, but 
«t night they are let loose ; and wo to the thief or 
robber who approaches too near his charge! An 
instance of ferocity in a dog was exhibited, not long 
since, in the streets of New York. 

3. A horse belonged to a poor man, who was a 
drayman, contrived to get free from the halter with 
which he had been fastened in the street, and had 
proceeded some distance on his way home before 
the owner was apprized of his escape. 

4. Immediately on his discovermg it, he gave 
pursuit, and called to the people ki the street to as- 
sist him in the recovery of his beast. A bull-dog 
also, taking the alarm, pursued the horse, and soon 
coming up with him, seized the^ poor animal by the 
upper lip. *** • 

5. The horse affrighted, ran furiously along sever- 
al streets, the dog all the time hanging to his lip. At 
length a crowd collecting, prevented his farther prog- 
jress ; and to escape being caught, and frantic with 
pain and fear, he ran into a hardware shop, and 
thence into the parlor where the family were at tea. 

6. After overturning the table, but without doing 
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any other injury, the unwelcome visiters were driven 
back into the shop, when every exertion was made 
m vaiii, by the owner of the horse and several^others, 
to extricate the suffering animal from the gripe of his 
merciless tormentor. 

7. At last one of the company, with a knife, put 
an end to the existence of die savage brute, after he 
had kept his hold, in despite of threats and blows, 
for half an hour. 

Q^estion8. Are any dogs vicious ? What are such dogs 
kept for ? Are tliey allowed to go loose ? Where was an in- 
stance of ferocity in a dog lately exhibited ? Do you recollect 
the particulars ? When the horse was stopped in the street 
where did he run to ? Did he do any mischief? Did the dog 
istill keep hi^ hold ? What was done to the dog ? How loAg 
had he hung to the horse's lip ? 

It is ten feet across this room ; now how many sticks one 
foot long would it take to reach across it ? If two feet long, 
how many ? If five feet Icu^g, how many ? How many inches 
make one foot? How niany in^es then across the room? 
How many sticks an inch long tlfuld it take to reach across ? 
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CRUELTY TO A DOG. 

1 . Among the many vices of society » few deserve 
to be more severely condemned than cruelty to ani- 
hmIs. I will relate to you a circumstance that oc- 
curred in Abo, a city oi Finland. 

2. A dog which had been run over by a carrij^e, 
crawled to the door of a tanner in that city. The 
tanner's son, a boy of fifteen years of age, first stoned 
the miserable animal and tnen poured a vessel of 
boilingwater upon him. 

3. This act ^f cruelty was witnessed by one of 
the magistrates, who thought such barbarity de- 
served to be publicly noticed. He therefore in- 
formed the other magistrates, who all agreed in 
condemning the boy to the following smgular puB- 
ishroent. 
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4. He was imprisoued till the following market'' 
day; then, b presence of all the people, he was 
conducted to die place of execution by an officer of 
Justice, who read to hioi his sentence m die foBow- 
ing words :— 

5. ^' Inhuman young mai^! Because you did not 
assist a poor animal which kiplored your assistance 
by its cries, and who derives its being fixim die same 
God who gave you life ; — because you adc^ to the 
tortures of the agonized beast and murdered it under 
circumstances of extreme cruelty, the council of this 
city have sentenced you to wear on your breast, the 
name you deserve, and to receive fifty stripes." 

6. ne then hcmg a board round his neck with this 
inscription : *^ A savage and inhuman young man,'' 
— fiid after giving him twenty-five stripes, he pro- 
ceeded : '' Inhuman young man ! you have now felt 
a very small degree of that pain with which you tor- 
tured a helpless animal in its hour of death. As you 
wish for mercy from that jGiod wbo created all that 
live, learn humanity for the future." . 

He then executed the remainder of his sentence. 

Qiuatums* Do any vicef deieihre to be more Beverelj coa- 
demned than cruelty to animals ? Do you remember where 
tiie eiieamManoe occturred wbkh m related in tile leiaon ? 
What WM the jnaAtor with the deg? How did th» boy treat 
him ? Wiiat was the punishment to which he was sentenced f 
or how long was he imprisoned f What was done with him 
then? WStt mui on the board? How nvmy stnyos did be 
reeeiftt? 

If you divide four apples equaHy among ibor boys, how 
many will they have apiece? If you divide eight apples 
among them, how many eaehf If tw^ve, how many each? 
Tou see then that four is covitained in four, oaee i in 8, twioa; 
in IS, three timet 
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L A little boy who had discovered a bird's nett 
m a thicket, was much pleased at finding suoh a 
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prize, and tearing it from the place where the care- 
nil and ingenious birds had placed it, he hurried awaj 
with it, rejoieing at his good fortune. 

2. As he walked towards honoe, he met his sis- 
ters, who, when they saw the nest, explained to their 
brother how curiously it was formed. — ^Moss, hair, 
and wool, were combined together, and these were 
lined with feathers by the industrious and tender 
parents, to provide for the warmth and safety of 
their young. 

3. And do you think, satd his sisters, that any 
little boy has art enough to form so curious a thing ? 
There, had the mother sat for many a day, brooding 
over her eggs before the warmth called the little 
creatures into life. 

4. Now, as a reward of all her care, she finds her 
house and her little ones are snatched away from 
her ; and who can describe her distress, when she 
returns to feed h^r helpless charge, and spread over 
them, her sheRering wjj^^— How will she complain 
in a mournful song, ol'Vrrojustice and cruelty of the 
boy who has robbed her of all that was dear to her ! 

5. Whilst the Ktde boy beheld the nest and the 

Joung birds, and heard these reflections of his sisters, 
is heart was touched ; he yielded to the sweet im- 
pulse of humani^. He tinned about: his steps 
were pleasant, for he was going to amend his fault. 

6. He rephiced the nest in the best manner he 
could, where he had found it ; and enjoyed more 
satisfaction from this act of humanity, than any 
amusement mixed with oppression and injustice, 
could ever bestow. 

7. I hqpe all my little readers will try to remem- 
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ber this story ; and when they are tempted to rob 
birds' nests, think hoyf much better they will feel to 
let them alone. 

ikmtthns. What did the little boy find? What did he dii 
with it? Whom did he meet in foing home ? What did they 
show him ? Could little boys moke any thing as carious as a 
bird's nest? What did his sisters tell him about the old birds ? 
What el^t had this on the boy ? Did he carry the nest back ? 
JPid he feel ^tisfied when he bad replaced the nest ? 

. John said he had seen six old birds and eight young ones, 
how many had he seen in all ? If four of the young ones 
should be taken away by a cruel boy^ how many would re- 
xnain ? How many eggs would there be in four nests, if there 
were five in each ? Another wicked boy takes two from each 
nest, how many remain? 
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TPB UTTLE fiOT WHO THOUaHT HS WAS A MAN. 

1. When Charles was three years and a half oldf 
hii manmia made him a little jack^ and tiousersy 
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instead of frocks. Charles was exceedin^y delight- , 
•d, and thousht himself quite a little man. 

2. One of the first things he said when he was 
strutting about in his new dress, was — '^ Mamma, 
I think Sarah need not go out widi us now, when 
we go to walk, for I can take care of little Anna, 
Aijrself.'' 

3. Little Anna was his sister ; and at that time, 
not quite two years old. He asked every one he 
saw, whedier he was not almost as big now, as hb 
papa, and whether he should not be able tp ride 
soon on horseback. 

4. When tl)e maid took them out to walk, he told 
her with a serious air, that she might take a walk if 
she liked, but she had no occasion to keep with 
them, for he was now big enough to take care of 
iiimself and Aima too. <» 

5. Sarah let them go on a Kttle before her.^- 
Charles took hold of his sist^s hand, and sadd, 
^< come, itttia Anna, brother Charles will take care 
of you now." They trotted on tc^ether, and did 
very well till they came to a gMie ; but there Charles 
was quite at a toss. 

6. He reached up his arm as high as he could, 
but he coukl not near reach the latch. *' Why do 
you not open the gate, Master Charles," said 
Sarah. "1 co»ld if it were not for the latch,'' said 
he. • 

7. So Sarah lifted the latdh, and Charles pushed 
against the gate, but it was too heavy for him, and 
did not move. Sarah opened the gate, and then he 
told her ^e might go with them to open gates, but 
for nothing else. 
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Q^estum8, How old was Charles when he began to wear 
jacket and trousers ? Was he pleased with his new dress ? 
What did he think of himself P Do you recollect what he told 
his mamma ? What did he ask those he saw ?« What did he 
tell the maid when thej went out to walk ? How did master 
Charles manage when they came to the sate ? What was the 
reason he could not open it ? What did ^e then tell Sarah P 

If Charles was three and a half years old, and Anna two 
years, what was the sum of both their ages ? If Sarah was twen- 
ty years old, what was the sum of all their ages ? How madb 
was Charles older than his sister ? How much older was Sarah 
than Anna ? How much older was she than Charles ? (When 
fractional parts occur, as in this question, if the answer can- 
not readily be given, let the teacher simplify the operation by 
telling the pupil to take out the whole number first, and tlie 
fractional part from the remainder : — ^thus, three &om 20 leave 
17 — and half of one from 17 leaves 16^) 
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be yond pres ent fy mor ti fied 

un less prop er ty con clud ed 

pro voke com pa nj as sist ance 

Tfffi LTTTIkB BOY WHO THOUGHT HE WAS A MAN 

Conehided, 

1. Charles and Anna went on agam ; and Sarah 
still kept a little behind. Presendy they came to a 
little cot^e, and a little dog ran out barking at 
them. Tne children stopped and the dog came 
running towards them. 

2. Theiy were so much frightened that they turn- 
ed and ran to Sarah, with the dog yelping at their 
heeb. Sarah took bold of their hands and walked 
oUb The dog followed them a little way beyond the 
cottage, and then went back. 

« 3. These children were too young to know that 
dogs only bark to guard their master's property, and 
do not hurt people unless they are provoked. There 
are some dogs, indeed, so fierce that they will j9y at 
strangers and bite them, but such dogs are kept tied 
up, that people may not be injured by them if they 
keep out of their reach. 

4. Charles now thought that Sarah might go with . 
them to open gat^s and keep away dogs, but he did 
not see any other need of her company. He once 
more took his sister by the hand and they ran for- 
ward as they had done before. 

6. Presendy they came to a ditch full of mud and 

dvcty water. Sarah called to ihem to stop; but 

Chiirles, bebg full of spirits, let go his sister's hand 

and ran on to jump over the ditch ; but instead of 

jumping quite over, he fell into the ditch and mud- 

ded his new clothes from head to foot. 

6* 
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6. Sarah soon got him out, but the poor boy was 
m a most wretched plight ; Tor besides being very 
much mortified and frightened, he had nearly ruined 
his new clothes. 

7. He now concluded that he should need Sarah's 
assistance not only to open gates and keep away dogs, 
but also to help him over ditches, and a great many 
other things which he could not do himself. 

8. After these things had happened he began to 
think he was not quite a man yet, and that it would 
be better for Sarah still to go with them when they 
went to walk. 

Q^estions. What did Master Charles dp when the do|r barb* 
ed at them ? Did the dog hurt them ? Why do dogs bark ? 
Are not some dogs very cross ? What are sucH dogs good for ? 
Do people let them run loose f What did Charles tmnk now 
about having Sarah go with them f What next ha{>pened to 
Charles ? Did he injure his clothes ? Was he mortified ? (or 
was he ashamed of tnis ?) After all this had happened what 
did he think about being a man ? Did he now thuik it would 
be necessary for Sarah still to go with them ? 

If Charles picked ten flowers and Anna six, how maiw had 
both ? How many more had Charles than Anna ? Ii they 
'should lose half of them, how many would be left to each and 
how many in all ? 
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LITTLE JANE AND UER CAT. 

1 . Litde Jane had a favorite cat. She was a brown 
tabby with a beautiful white breast, and she kept her- 
self remarkably clean and nice. Puss was a litde 
kitten when Jane first began to run alone, and was 
one of her first companions at play. 

2. At that time Jane used to throw down her ball, 
and they both ran after it, but as the kitten ran the 
fastest, she always got it first ; and Jane stood laugh- 
ing to see how prettily she played with it. 

3. When she wanted to get it away from the kit- 
ten again, she often got a scratch on her hand from 
her claws ; but she never cried nor minded it, for 
she knew it was all in play, and her hand would soon 
be well aaain. 

4. Jane had been told by her mother never to put 
her face in the way of the kitten's claws, because if 
she scratched her eyes, it might hurt them very much. 
She always remembered this, and did as her mother 
told her. 

6. Jane had a great many other entertaining sports 
with her kitten till she grew to be a large cat. Then 
she left off her playful tricks as all cats do when they 
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get grown. But Jane and puss suil continued great 
friends. 

6. Tabby ivould often sit on the table by her^ 
when she was eating her breakfast, and woulci^ put 
her paw into the basin of milk, take out a piece of 
bread, jump down and teat it, and then jump up 
again. 

7. As they grew older, diey seemed to grow more 
sttached to each other, and puss would follow Jane 
all about the house and garden, and even when she 
went out to walk, she would follow her like a litde 
dog. 

Questions. Can jou describe little Jane's cat ? Did they 
play ball together ? Which would run the fastest? Did Jane 
sometimes get scratched ? Did she cry i Had she any otiier 
plays with her kitten ? Did the cat continue to play after she 
was grown ? What did she do when Jane was eating break 
fast ? Did they continue attached to each other ? Did the 
cat ever foUow Jane ' 



TABLE. 



2 in 2 1 time 
2 in 4 2 times 
2 in 6 3 times 



2 in 8 4 times. Why? 
2 in 10 5 times 
2 in 12 6 times 



If yon divide two eents among two boys, how many will they 
have apiece ? Four cents among two boys, how many ? Sij 
eents ? 
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WILLIAM AND THE SNAKE. 

1. When litde William had received his basin of 
bread and milk one morning, he earnesdy begged his 
parents to permit him to take it into the garden to eat 
It. As the weadier was very warm, they indulged 
bim in his request a few mornings and then desired 
him to stay and take his breakfast with his brother 
and sifter. 

2. This was a terrible disappointment to William ; 
and he petitioned so eagerly that his parents at last 
consented again to indulge his request, as they thought 
It an innocent fancy, though they could not imagine 
what made him so exceedingly anxious to have it 
gratified. 

3. One morning soon after William had gone out 
with his breakfast as usual, his father also went out, 
intending to walk awhile in the garden. As he ap- 
proached toward the place where William was, he 
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heard him say very earnestly, " eat on your^own 
side." 

4. His father could not imagine to whom he was 
talking, as he knew he had just left his brother and 
sister in the house. He therefore supposed that 
William had met with some poor child m distress, 
and had carried his bread and milk into the garden 
that he might give some of it to the child. 
^ 5. He went on, however, to see what was really 
the case, and was gready surprised to see a large 
snake drinking milk out of one side of WiOiam's »&- 
sin while he was eadng out of the other. 

6 When the snake came more on William's side 
than he thought was fair, he would give him a tap 
. with his spoon, saybg, '* eat on your own side." 

7. As this snake was one of the harmless kind, 
his father would not interrupt their friendship, but 
continued to let the b(^ take his breakfast into the 
garden yntil cool weather, when his friend, the snake, 
retired to liis hole in the ground, and did not come 
out again. 

QuestUms. Where did William wish to ffo to eat his break- 
fast? Did hia parents gire him liberty? Did he continne hia 
request? What did he wish to go there for ? Did the snako 
eat out of the same dish ? What did he do when the snake 
got too far on his side ? What did he say to him ? Was this 
snake dangerous ? How long did he continue to feed the make ? 
What became of him ? 

If William fed the snake six weeks, how many days would 
that be ? If you divide three i^>ple8 among three 1>oys, how 
many has eacn ? If six among three, how many ? If nine ' 

TABLE. 

3 in 3 one time I 3 in 9 three ttmea. Why f 

3 in 6 two times 3 in 12 four timet 
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LESSON XXIX. 
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THE ROBIN. 
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1^ la a very severe winter, when there was a gre«t 
Quantity of snow on the ground, and it was difficult 
ior the birds to find any thing to eat, a gendemaa 
allowed his children to get crums of bread, small 
seeds, and some grain, to feed them at the parlor 
window. 

%, The sparrows, and several other birds, used 
to come in a violent hurry, and pick up the food as 
fast as possible. When they were satisfied, and 
were gone away, there came a pretty litde robin that 
picked about for the crums ihey had left. • 

S. He always hopped ^p close to die window, 
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and turned his head and looked m so pretdly, that 
he soon hecame a favorite with the chilchen. Whea 
the^ saw him coming, therefore, they opened the 
window, and put out a few fresh crums for Mm. 

4. As they grew more faad of him every day, it 
was not long before they left the window open for 
a litde while to see him eat, and went back a few 
steps that he might not be fright^ied. 

5. The litde robin very soon hopped over the 
edge of the window and turned his eye toward the 
children. Then he hopped a li^e faitber, and gave 
another look at them. They were so much pleai^d 
at this, that they began to laugh, and tlie robin being 
frightened, flew away. 

6. The next day they left the window open again, 
and in he came. The children were very stUl, and 
he came ftirdier into the room and stayed some- 
time. 

7. At last he became so tame that he chose to 
stay in the room ; he would eat crums out of the 
children's hands, and hop upon their shoulders or 
heads, and seemed to be quite at home. He con- 
tinued in the houSe until warm weather, and then 
flew away to the woods. 

Q^estians. Can birds find much to eat when there is snow 
on the ground? What did the gentleman allow his children 
to ffiveXhem? What bird were the children very much pleased 
witn ? D^d he come in at ihe window ? Do you remember 
what made them laugh ? Did this frighten the hird ? Did hn 
come Qgain ? Did he become quite tame P How long did he 
stay in the house ? 

If there were seyen sparrows, eight pigepns and nit. robins, 
how many in all ? If four sparrows, fiye piffeons and three 
robins get froxen, how many will be left of each, and how 
|DUiy in all ? 
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LESSON XXX. 
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KINDNI588. 

1. Two ladies went into a shop one day to buy 
some raisins. A poor old woman came in sooa 
after them, and asked the price of some oranges that 
were a litde mouldy. The shopman told her they 
were two cents. '* Ah then, poor thing !" said the 
old woman, '' she must go without them, for I have 
not so much money." 

2. The ladies heard this, and turning round, they 
asked the woman why she wanted- the oramcea. 
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/^ Oh, ladies !" die aoswered, *' I want them for my 
daughter. She is very sick, and cannot get out of 
her bed. 

3. She is always thirsty in eonsequence oS her 
fever, and it is a great relief to her to have a Ettle 
bit of orange in her mouth ; iM they are so dear, I 
caimot buy her any." The ladies immediately 
bought some oranges for her i and bquiring where 
she lived, they promised to call sfbd see her daugh- 
ter. 

4. t^e next day, they accordingly went, and 
found the old woman's aecouat very true. Her 
daughter was lying in bed, so weak and ill that she 
could hardly speak ;- she looked very pale^ and she 
had a high fever. 

5. There was a litde girl by the side of thie bed, 
who, they said, was her child. She was about four 
years, dd, and her name was Mary. The ladies 
did sdl they could for the poor, mother, but ^ was 
too ill to recover, and soon died. 

6. They afterwards asiosted the old lady^ so that 
she was able to send litde Mjsry to school. Her 

EBuidmother lived several years, and by that time, 
ary was able to read, write, woik, spin and knit. 

7. After her grandmother's death, me kdies placed 
her wXi a person who taught her to do all kinds of 
housework, and they then procured her a place in 
a respectable family where she behaved well and was 
▼try industrious, and grew up respeeted by all who 
knew her. 

QncflCiaiu. What ^d the two htdiet go iato the fhop fyrf 
Wbii 4id the poor old woman wantf What for? What dul 
■ht «f when the rum told her the price? WHat did the^W 
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do when they heard what she wanted them for ? Did 
they go to see the sick woman ? Did she recover ? What did 
the ladies do for the old lady ? Do you remember any thing 
about Utile Msary ? Did sne go Ho school ? What did she 
learn? What did they do with her after her grandmother*! 
death ? Did she behave well ? 

Whttt would a dozen oranges cost at two cents apiece ? At 
three cents ? At four cents ? At five cents ? At six cents? 
What would half a dozen cost at seven cents? At eij^ 
cents ? At nine cents ? At ten cents ? If you give four cents 
for one orange, six for another, and eight for another, hoiO 
much do they all cost ? If you divide a aozen oranges among 
12 boys, how many will they have apiece ? Why ? 

TABLE. 
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de stroyed ter ri bly se vere ly 

6er ma ny > in stant ly a muse ment 

fam i ly cer tain ly per ceiv ing 

vig i lant af ter noon un hap py 

New found land sa ga cious con sid er ing 

gath er ing oon duct ed ar til le ry 

i^ THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE BEAR. 

1. A farmer and his family lived on the borders 
of a large forest in Germany, where there were a 
great many bears and other wild beasts. The far- 
mer kept several dogs to guard his house and yardj 
and the catde in his fields, from the attacks of these 
fierce animals. 

2. Tlie most vigilant of these, was a large New- 
foundland dog that was called Lion. This faithful 
creature never suffered one of the bears to come 
near the house ; and if any of the family were out 
late, Lion was sent to meet them,' and he always 
found out which way they had gone, and guarded 
them home again. 

3. The farmer had a litde girl who ran into the 
forest one day without knowing^ the danjaer of going 
there by herself It was a fine aftemcron, and she 
found 4||^ much amusement in gathering flowers and 
berries, that she stayed till it began to grow dark. 

4. When she perceived that it was growing dark, 
she was very much frightened and set out to run 
home ; but as she had not taken notice which way 
she had come, she was quite at a loss which path to 
take. 

&. At last, after looking about and considering 
which path she ought to take, she took a path that 
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she thought led to her father's house ; but she sood 
found how foolish she had been in not taking more 
notice of the way she came, for the path she was 
uow mf led her farther into the forest* 

€. She had not gone far, before she saw a large 
black bear coming towards her. This sight alarmed 
her rery much, and she turned about and ran as fast^ 
as she could, but still she heard the bear coming af- 
ter her and growling just at her heels. 

7. At that instant, when the bear was almost close 
tp her, she heard a dog bark, and the next moment 
she saw Lion mnning towards her. The bear stop- 

ted when he heard the barking of the dog; but 
jion, pefceiving him, iSew at him instandy and bit 
him so severely that the bear went off roaring with 
pain. 

8. When the father and mother had missed their 
child, they sent Lion out after her, and as soon as 
be got upon her track, he followed her every step 
where she had been in the forest till he found her 
just in time to save her from being destroyed by the 
bear. 

9. After he had driven away the bear, he came 
back to the litde girl and conducted her into the 
shortest path to his master's house, and kept close 
to her till she got safe home. It was great joy to all 
the family to see the little girl again, for they had 
been very unhappy about her. Indeed, if it had not 
been for this sagacious dog, she would certainly have 
been killed by the bear. 

Q^egtUms, Where did the farmer and his family live' 
What were the inhabitants of this forest ? What did the far- 
mer keep to guard his house and cattle ? Which was the moM 

1* 
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vigilant of these ? What was his name ? Did he allow the 
bears to come near the house ? If any of the family were out 
late, who was sent afler them ? Can you tell me about the 
little srirl? Where did she go P Did she get lost ? What did 
she see P Did the bear run after her P W£it saved her P Did 
he drive away the bear P How came Lion to go afler her P 
How could he find her P What did the dog do after he had 
driven away the bear P Were the family very glad to see the 
little girl again P Should you not think that she would always 
love Lion for saving her life P 
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at tend ed com pan ion us u al ly 
an oth er as cer tained in ti ma cy 

THE LADY AND THE MOUSE. 

1 . A lady was sitting one morning at her break- 
fast when she observed a young mouse come out of 
a small hole between the floor and the ceiling and 
pick up .a crum of bread which had fallen from the 
table. 

2. She threw down a few more crums ; and the 
mouse, instead of running away as mice usually do 
on being observed, stayed and ate them all up. 
The next morning at the same time, the mouse 
came out again, and she fed it as before. 

3. The lady was very fond of tame animals ; — 
and the intimacy of this little creature pleased her 
so much that she always encouraged, it to come into 
the room. As regularly therefore as she sat down 
to breakfast, out came the mouse for its crums. 

4. It grew at last so sociable that it would^stay 
for some time, and if the lady got up to stir the fire, 
or if any thin^ fell down or made a noise, the mouse 
would not run away, but remained in the room till it 
chose to eo back to its place. 

5. This continued for some months, and then all 
at once, the mouse was missing. As the weather 
was then warm, and as mice do not stay much in 
the house in warm weather, she couW not tell 
whether it ha 1 gone out doors to live, or the c*«. had 
caught it. 

6. One morning, about four months aft j^ wards, 
soon after the weather began to grow cool iie lady 
was surprised to observe, what she suppofccd to be 
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the same mouse, make its appearance ia the saraift 
manner as formerly, attended by another. 

7. She soon ascertained it to be the same by its 
tameness, but its companion was more shy. He, 
however^ seeing the boldness of the other, and that 
he had very fine picking among the criims, soon 
ventured into the room and In a short time becamo 
as tame as the first. 

8. Thus these two little mice spent the winter 
with the lady, very much to her amusement, and I 
dare say to their own comfort ; but early in the sprmg 

' a cat found her way into the room, and before any 
one could prevent it, she seized one of the mice and 
made her escape with it in her moutli. The other, 
terrified and probably grieved at the loss of its com- 
panion, was never afterwards seen. 

Questions, What did the mouse come into the lady's room 
afler P What did she do to it ? t>id it grow quite tame ? Did 
it run away when it heard a noise ? How long did this con- 
tinue ? What became of it then ? Did it return ? Did it re- 
turn alone ? Did the other become tame ? How long did they 
live in this way ? What happened to one of them ? What 
became of the other ? George caught five mice at one time, 
four at another, and three at another ; all in a little wire trap, 
how many did ne catch ? When he went to give them to tha. 
cat, half of them got away ; how many did the cat have ? 

LESSON XXXIII, 
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CHARL£S AND THE SCHOOL. 



1. On a clear, bright morning in June, little 
Charles Green stood before his mother, with his in- 
nocent and rosy face quite disfigured with discontent. 
•* Why," said he, half crying, " Why need I go to 
school, mother ? I don't want to go ; I don't love 
to go," 

2. Indeed ! said his mother, and what would you 
do with yourself all day, Charles ? I would play 
with the dogj and chase butterflies, and make sand 
pies, and phy bake them in my oven. Oh, that is a 
pretty play, mother. Do let me stay at home and 
play this morning ; I will not make any noise to wake 
up the baby. — And I'll be so good, — ^will you 
mother? 

3. The little boy said this in such a coaxing man- 
ner, looking up in bis mother's face, that if she had 
not loved him very much she would have consented. 
But she was a truly good mother ; — she tried to make 
her little boy good, which she knew would make him 
happy. 

4. My dear child, she said, every body has disa- 
greeable things to do sometimes ; and if tlitey are 
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patient and cheerful, after they have done the same 
things over and over many times, diey often love to 
do Siem. 

5. But I shaQ never love to go to school, mother, 
never. Yes, my dear, you will love to go to school, 
if you go every day cheerfully because I wish you 
to go. Tou will have many things to do that you 
dislike, should you live to be a big man. Do you, 
mother, do things that you don't like ? 

6. Certainly. — Just at this moment I do not want 
to sew ; I should like much better Ho read in that 
beautiful book which lies open on the table, diat tells 
dll about the bright sun, the shining moon and those 
twinkling stars whieh you wish you could take in 
your hand and turn over, to ^see what makes them 
shine so. 

Questions. Can you tell me what little Charles asked hif 
motiier ? What did he think be could do with himself all day 
if he stayed at home ? What did his mother say to him aboat 
disa^^reeable things ? Did Charles think he should ever loTe 
to go to school ? Do you remember what other question ht 
asked his mother? What was her answer? What did she 
wish to do instead of sewing ? 

If your mother should wish to divide twelve fine peaches 
among three of you, equalt^, because you are good boys, and 
love to go to school, could you tell her how many you ought 
to have apiece ? How many times three are there in twelve ? 
How do you know ? If, instead of dividing them equally, she 
should give George five and Henry four, because they got their 
lessons better, how many would be left for you ? 

LESSON XXXIV. 
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CHARLES AND THE SCHOOL.— OmtmMtt. 

1. Does that book tell all about such pretty things, 
mother? said Charles, going up to the table and 
turning over the leaves* What is that man looking 
into that round box for, mother ? — ^Is he sitting on a 
table ? 

2. No, my dear, it is a platform, or stage, to hold 
that large box as you call it. The box is a telescope, 
through which that gendeman is looking at the beau* 
tiful moon. He can see it almost as plam as you 
can see your face in a mirror, and that book teUs 
what he sees. 

3. How I wish 1 could read it, said Charles, look- 
ing at it very thoughtfully. I don^ wonder you wish 
to read it, my son, said his mother. — Reading is a 
delightful amusement. But if you play with the dog, 
chase butterflies, or make sand pies all day, when 
will you learn to read ? 

4. I remember hearing a litde boy say very olbo, 
before he e^er went to school, "Oh diear, mother, 
what shall I do? I wish I had flomething to. dor!'' 
Little boys aod girls diat know how to read^Jierer 
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need ask that question, because they can always find 
tK)methiqg pleasant to do. 

5. But when it rains you know the butterfly can't 
be chased, or the sand pies made ; and the dog does 
not want to play all day. — Now tell me, Charles, it 
you don't think it kind in your parents to send you 
to a friend, that will teach you to read. 

6. Charles took his hat and said, I think it is very 
kind ; and I will try to learn to read, that I may i^ead 
about the stars and moon. His mother opened the 
door, and the little boy ran gaily away, .quite as happy 
as if he had been chasing the butterflies and playing 
with the dog. 

Qitestions. What did the book tell about, which Charlei 
was looking at? What picture did he see in the book ? What 
was the man looking through? What was he looking at? 
Could he see the moon plain, through the telescope ? Did 
Charles think he should like to read about the moon and stars ? 
Could he learn to read if he stayed at home to play with the 
dog and catch butterflies ? What did a little boy once say? 
May not little boys and^rls who can read, always find some- 
thing pleasant to do? Did Charles think it was kind in his 
parents to send him to school ? Did he go willingly ? 

If Charles should learn to spell eif ht words in a day, and 
should go to school five days in a week, how many words would 
he learn in a week ? How many in two days ? How many 
in three days ? How many in four ? If he should learn twplre 
words in one day, how many in twe ? In three ? In four ? 
In ^Yt ? 

LESSON XXXV. 
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1. A shepherd who lived in one of the valleys or 
glens which are frequendy found between the moun- 
tains in Scotland, went out one day to look after his 
flock, and took with him one of his children, which 
wadi about three years old. 

9. This practice is very common among the shep^ 
herds of that country ; who accustom their children 
from' infancy, to endure the rigors of the climate. 

3. After walking about the pastures for some time, 
attended by his dog, the shepherd found himself un- 
der the necessity of ascending a hill, at some distance, 
diat he mi^t have a more exteninve view, in the hope 
that he might discover his lost sheep. 

4. As the hill or mountain was too steep for the 
child to climb, bis father left him on a smaS plain at 
the bottom, and charged him strictly not to move from 
k t31 he returned.' 

5. As soon, however, as the shepherd had reached 
fhe top fif the mountain, one of those thick logs 

8 
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which are very common among these mountains^ 
descended so suddenly, that it became dark before 
he conid reach the place he left 

6. He hastened torward, however, but owing to 
the darkness and his own fears, he missed his way, 
jand when he arrived at the foot of the mountain, he 
found himself at a great distance from the place 
where he had left the child. 

7. After searching about for some time, he found 
himself at the bottom of the valley, and near his own 
cottage. To renew the search that -night was equal- 
ly fruidess and dangerous. He was therefore com- 
pelled to go home, although he had lost both his 
child and his dog, which had attended him faithfully 
many years. 

QtusHons. Where did the shepherd live ? What did he go 
to look afler ? Whom did he take with him ? Is this practice 
common ? ^^J ^^ they do it ? Why did the shepherd wish 
to ascend the hifl ? Did the child go with him P Why ? Where 
was the child left? What happened soon after he left him? 
What did the shepherd do ? Did he find the child ? Why ?. 
Was he oblifi;ed to five up searching ? What had he lost be- 
sides his child ? Would it not be a dreadful thing if you were 
left out among the mountains all night, without any one to 
take care of you ? Ought yon not then to be very thankful to 
four parents who prevent your being thus exposed ? 

Why is a man called a shepherd ? If this man had &n hun- 
dred sneep, and five of them were lost, how many had he left? 
If ten were lost, how many ? If twenty were losL how many f 
If thirty, how many? If forty, how many? If fifty, how 
many ? How many are iif o times fifty i Four times fifty f 
Five times fifty ? If you take fifty firom one hundred, how 

LESSON XXXVI. 
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1. Next moraing, by break of day, the shepherd, 
dixompanied by a number of his neighbors set out 
in search of his child ; but after a day spent in fruit- 
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less labor, they were compelled, by the approach of 
mght, to descend from the mountain. 

2. On returnmg to his cottage, he found that the 
dog had been home, and on receiving a piece of cake, 
had instantly gone off again. For several successive 
days, the shepiierd renewed his search for the child , 
and still on returning home disappointed in the eve- 
nirig, he found that the dog had been home, and on 
receiving his usual allowance of cake, immediately 
disappeared. 

3. Struck widi this singular circumstance, he re- 
mained at home one day, and when the dog as usual, 
departed with his piece of cake, he resolved to fol- 
low him and find out the cause of this strange pro- 
cedure. 

4. The dog led the way to a cataract, at some 
distance from the spot where the shepherd had left 
the child. The banks of the cataract almost joined 
at top, yet were separated by an opening of immense 
depth, and presented one of those appearances that 
so. often astonishes and terrifies travellers who visit 
these mountains. 

5. The dog, without fear, instantly began descend- 
mg one side of this steep and rugged cliff. The 
shepherd watched him till he saw him enter a cave 
almost level with the water. 

6. He then, with great difficulty followed, and on 
entering the cave, what were his feelings when he 
beheld his child eating with much satisfaction the 
cake which the dog had just brought him, while the 
faithful animal stood by, watchmg him with the ut- 
most tenderness ! * 

7. From the situation b which the cliild was 
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found, it appeared that he had wandered to the brink 
of this frightful place ; and had either fallen or scram- 
bled down till he reached the cave. The dog had 
followed him to the spot, and had prevented his 
stkrving, by giving up to him his own dafly allow- 
ance. 

8. This faithful dog never quitted the child by 
night or day, except when it was necessary for him 
to go for food ; and tlien was always seen running at 
full speed, to and from the cottage. The joy of the 
father at thus finding his lost child, cannot be ex- 
pressed, and the dog appeared equally glad that he 
was at last discovered. 

9. The shepherd took the child in his arms, and 
with some difficulty reached the top of the moun- 
tain. When they returned home, the neighbors 
were invited in, and a day of rejoicing was kept at 
the sjiepherd's cottage; "for," said he, "this my 
son, was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and 
is found " 

(ijuestions. At what time did the shepherd set out next 
morning to search for the child? Was he successful? Had 
the dog been home while he was gone ? How long did this 
continue '' What did he resolve to do at last ? Did he follow 
the dog ? How far ? What did the do^ do ? Did the shep- 
herd follow him ? What did he find his child doing ? How 
did the child get to this cave? What prevented him from 
starving P Did the dog ever leave the child ? What took 

{>lace when they returned ? Ought not this child always to 
ove this dog for preserving him ? Ought not all children to 
love their parents who preserve them from being starved ? 

8* wa^V 
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THE FARM. 

1. A gentleman owned a farm about two miles 
from town, which furnished him with butter, eggs, 
poultry, hay, straw, oats, and Bt great abundance of 
fine fruit. 

^r'\ He rebuilt a part of the house, and fitted up a 
^&^. which was very neady furnished for the use 
of nK own family when they chose to ride or walk 
out \h ore to drink lea. • 
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3. A walk to the^farm in fine weather, was always 
a great treat to the children, who were no sooner 
there th&n they began to run about the yards and 
the farm to see the animals. 

4. The ducks and geese were generally swim- 
ming in the pond ; the turkeys and fowls were stray- 
ing in the farm-yard, or the adjoining field. If they 
found a nest belonging to any of ^ese, they were 
much delighted, and ran* immediately to tell the 
news to their mamma. 

5. Then the next thing was to see the pigs, and 
whether there were any very young pigs^ — ^for these 
were such pretty litde creatures that they were very 
fond of them ; or if there was a calf m the pen, away 
they ran to look at it. 

6. When there was any threshing going on ; or 
any thing doing in the granary, they were sure to 
make it a visit. It. was a great amusement to them 
also, to have a game of play in one of the bams, 
whenever it was empty enough to leaVe room for 
them, especially if there was hay enough left for 
them to tumble about in. 

7. When the cows were brought home from the 
fields, they went to the cow-house to see the milking 
and to get a glass of new milk from the cow. Then 
they would go to the dairy to see the milk put in the 
pans, and to see the dair}*maid make butter and 
cheese. 

8. If any one of them was mischievous, and at- 
tempted to injure any thing, and throw stones or 
sticks at the cows or horses or sheep, he was not 
allowed to go to the farm for a great while, but as 
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they were very good children they seldom attempt- 
ed to do any thing which was forbidden them. 

9. After enjoying themselves in this manner until 
nearly sunset, their parents would call them to go 
home, and while on the way, they were very much 

E leased in telling their papa, and mamma what they 
ad seen. 

Que^fion5.' How. far was the farm from town ? What did 
the gentleman receive from it? Why did he rebuild the 
hoiue ? Were the children pleased with a walk to the farm ? 
Whafc did thev do when they arrived there ? — Where did they 
find the ducRB and g^ese P Where the turkeys and fowls ? 
What did they do when they found a nest ? What were the j 
most fond of ? Where did they love to play ? What did they 
wht^n the cows were brougHt home ? When any one was 
mischievous at the farm what was his punishment ? Did they 
oflen get punished ? Why ? What did they talk about in 
going home ^ 
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THE YOUNG FODLTET. 

1. Anna and Sally had each of them a young 
brood to take care of, at the same time. Anna had 
a brood of chickens and Sally a brood of turkeys. 
The first thing the girls did in the morning was, to 
let their broods out of the poultry-house, give tliem 
fresh water and feed them. 

' 2. When they carried out their litde dishes of 
barley meal to feed them, they would all gather 
round the girls and peck and peep as if they were 
very, hungry. If they set down die dishes on the 
ground the litde things would jump into them and 
«nit up the crums and dough in a minute. 

3. Both the parent hens were very careful to 
guard their young ones from en^inies. If ever they 
law a kite soaring in the air, or a hawk watching 
upon a tree to take any of them, they gave 'a par- 
ticular cry, and the little turkeys and chickens aU 
came under their mother^s wings in a moment ; or 
if they were at any distance, mey hid themselves 
wherever they could find shelter, till the kite or 
hawk was gone. 

4. When Sally and Anna heard this cry, they al- 
ways ran out to protect their litde charge from the 
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elaws of these birds. But notwithstanding all their 
care, accidents would sometimes happen. Anna's 
hen was often in the bam-yard.just outinde the gar- * 
den, scratching and calling her young ones to come 
and eat the small worms, or whatever she had found 
for them. 

5. Qie^day when she was thus very busy in the 
3rard, and Anna was sitting by a window which look- 
ed that way, she heard the hen all on a sudden, give 
a violent scream, and then saw her fly at something 
very fiertsely. 

6. Out she ran to see what was the matter ; and 
when she came to the place, she saw the hen peck- 
ing a young hawk wiiich she had almost killed. 
The hawk had attempted to seize one of the chick- 
ens, but was not snrong enough to carry it away. 

7. The old hen attacked it with so mucn vio- 
lence, that it was soon compelled to release the 
chicken, which was, however, so much hurt by the 
hawk that it died the next day. But as this was 
the only one she lost of all her broody she thought 
herself very fortunate. The hawk also which had 
been so roughly used by the hen, soon died. 

8. Sally was likewise very fortunate with her tur- 
keys, for she lost but two of them ; and considering 
bow very tender these creatures are when youne, it 
is a proof that they were well attended and careudly 
managed. ^ 

Questiofu. What had Anna and Sally ? What did thej do 
fint in the morning? What were the chickens fed with? 
What did the parent hens do when the kite or hawk was near/ 
How did they call them ? What did those do that were at a 
distance ? When the girls heard them cry what did they do ^ 
What happened to one of Anna's chickens ? What becams 
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of the hawk ? Did the lose any more of her ehickenf ? Wu 
Sally as fortunate with her tarseys ? How many did she lose ? 
Were not the hens very kind in protecting their • little ones 
^ firom their enemies ? Are not your parents kind when they 
■re constantly ^rinff to defend you from harm ? Is not God 
much kinder still, who protects all his cieatures P 
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em ploy ments to geth er gen er al ly 

THB HAPPT FAHIZiT. 

1 . How easy it is for children to make diemselves 
happy and contented with each other. I belieire, 
if dt parents would visit the family where I have 
been spendit^ the last week, they would not think it 
so very dfficult to keep children from mischief or to 
prevent them from runnmg -about from place to place 
m pursuit of amusement, and thereby contracting 
habits of uneasiness, idleness and vice. 

2. The children of the fannly I have mentioned, 
were contented and happy at home. There were 
six of them, and when not at school or engaged in 
lessons at home, you might always find them busily 
empbyed in some way which aflorded them amuse- , 
ment. Tbe girls were furnished with dolls, litdd 
tea sets and whatever was pleasinf; and usefid to 
them. 

3. Th^ mamma would <^n allow them to make 
tea for themselves that they mi^ht learn to do it 
handily. Then they would invite their brothers 
into the tea room, and when all were seated around 
their litde taiAe, the tea and cake were handed loond 
with the utmost politeness. 

4. The boys too had playthings that were suita- 
ble for them, many of which they made diemselves. 
A large spare room was allowed them for their pbj, 
and nere they aQ kept their little treasures. 

5. Each one had some shelves in a cbset; or a 
box or drawers in which their playttungs were nice- 
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Iv put away when they had doQe using them. In 
mis room there was generally as much business go- 
ing on as in almost any place in the country. 

6. Sometimes the children were engaged in sep- 
arate employments in different parts of the room. 
At other times there would be 4hree or four of them 
engaged in the same pursuit. 

7. When the. larger boys were making kites, they 
generally requested Hetty and Maria to help them, 
because tbey were old enough to understand the, 
work and to assist their brothers in pasting the pa- - 
per and holding the frame while it was put on. 
There were mdeed a great many things in which 
Robert and Edward employed their sisters to assist 
them. 

8. Even the younger ones and litde George were 
useful sometimes ; and it was quite pleasant to see 
how happythey were when they were all busy to- 
gether. There was one holding a frame ; another 
bringing die {toper ; a third tying a string, and every 
one doing some service. 

9. Edward and Robert often made many pretty 
things for their sisters and little brother. They once 
contrived to make a little cart for George, and little 
bedsteads for the dolls ; and then the girls set to 
work to furnish the bedsteads. Thus in various 
ways they always found employment, and employ- 
ment always rendered them happy. 

Questions, How many children were there in the family f 
Were they happy and contented at home ? Can you tell 
why ? How wer^ they occupied at home ? Can yon tell any 
thing about their room? Did the children firequenUy aidsl 
each other ? What did Edward and Robert do for their sisten 
and little brother ? What did they make ? Were they happy 

9 
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wben tinM Mnployed ? Do yon not Ihink those ehildfen en«> 
joyed themselveB much better than those little boys and girk 
Who quarrel with each other add go into the street to play ? 
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THE TIGJSR. 

1. The tiger is 'rather larger and stouter made 
than the lion ; his head and body are smooth and of 
a brownish color, elegantly marked with dark brown 
stripes. At the satire time that b^ is the mo^ beau- 
tiful of beasts, he is certainly the most ferocious. 

2. So blood-thirsty is he in his disposkion, that 
when he attacks a flock or herd of cattle, he de- 
stroys all within his power, and will hardly stop to 
satisfy bis hunger till his. victims are all slain. In- 
deed, to gratify his natural fierceness there is no 
animal however strong and powerful that he will not 
venture to attack, 

3. Hence such furious batdes have taken place 
between the lion and tiger, that m some instances^ 
rather than yield tlie victi>ry, both have been known 
to perish in the conflict. The roar of the tiger is 
chiefly heard in the night, and is said to be exceed- 
ingly dreadful. 

4. It begins with deep melancholy and low tones ; 
presendy it becomes stronger ; then the animal, sud- 
denly exerting himself, utters a most violent and 
alarming cry. There are no tigers in America, 
except such as are kept for show, but in Asia they 
are found in abundance. 

5. The tiger is an uncommonly strong animal. 
Of this, die folbwing anecdote will convince any 
one : — A Buflido (fin animal nearly as large as an 
ox) which belonged to a peasant m the East Indies, 
had fallen into a quagmire and could not get out 

6. The peasant immediately went for assistance, 
and while he was gone, a large tiger came and 
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dragged out the Bufialo, which several men had tried 
before to do in vain. 

7. When the peasant returned with his neighbors, 
they were gready surprised to see the tiger carrjdng 
off the animal towards his den. They immediately 
attacked him when he threw down his prey and fled 
into the woods ; but he had already killed the Buf- 
falo and sucked his blood. 

Quejtum^. Is the tiffer larger than the lion ? What is his 
eolor ? How is he marked ? Is he very beautiful ? Is he very 
ferocious ? Is he afraid to attack any animal ? Arc there fre- 
quent battles between him and the lion ? What is frequently 
Uie result ? When is the roar of the tiger heard ? Can yon 
describe it ? Are there any tigers in America ? Where do 
they abound ? Is the tiger very strong ? Do you recollect the 
anecdote ? Did the tiger kill the bu&lo ? 

If ten tigers should meet ten lions, how many would there 
be together ? If the tigers should kill three of the lions, how 
many lions would be leil and how many in all ? If the seven 
lions should kill six of the tigers, how many tigers would be 
left and how many of both f 
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com eth moua tain beau ti ful 

£ dom up on ^ am ia ble 

gar ments re new ben e fits 

Boz rah a loud to geth er 

heav en for get an oth er 

foot stool a rise tab er na cles 

ECHO. 

M Voice. ^nd Voke. 

Bea/jtifiil — « Beautiful upon the mountains-^ 

3d Voice. 
Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them 
tl^at bring glad tidings of peace. 

iat Voice. %»d Voice. 

Awake-^ Awake — 

3d Voice. 
Awake, put oo thy strength, Zion. 

Ist Voice. 2nd Voice. 

Keep silence — Keep silence before me — 

3rf Voipe. 
Keep silence before me, O islands, and let the 
people renew their strength* 

let Voice 2nd Voice, 

Comfort ye— ^ Comfort ye my people — 

Sd Voice. 
Comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Ist Voice. 2nd Voice. 

Cry aloud — And spare not — 

Sd Voice. 
Cry aloud and spare not, lift up your voice like a 
trumpet. 

' Ut VoicH ^ 2nd Voice. 

Thy watchmen — ^ Thy watchmen shall lift up 

the voice. 
9* 
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Sd Voice. 
Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice ;* with Ae 
voice together shall they sing. 

Ut Voice, Qnd Voice. 

How amiable — How amiable are thy tabernacles ! 

3d Voice. 
How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts! 

Ut Voice. ^nd Voice. 

I was glad — When they said unto me — 

Sd Voice. 
I was glad when they said unto me, let - ^^^^ 
the house of the Lord. 

Ist Voice. Sfui Voice- 

Praise — Praise ye the Lord'-^ 

Sd Voice. 
Praise ye the Lord, ail ye his people, and forget 
not all bis benefits. 

Ut Voice. 2nd Voice. 

Who is this ? Who is this that cometli from 

Edom? 
3d Voice. 
Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah ? 

let Voice. 2nd Voice. 

Thus — Thus saith the Lord. 

3d Voice. 
Thus saith the Lord ; the heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool. 

Ut Voice. 2nd Voice. 

Arise — Arise, shine — 

3d Voice. 
Arise, shine ; for thy light is come and the gl<My 
of the Lord is risen upon thee. 
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Ast Voice, '^nd Voice, 

Sbg — O heavens — 

3<£ Voice, 
Sing, O heavens ; and be joyful, O earth. 
\st Voice, 2nd Voice, 

Break forth — Break forth into singing— 

Sd Voice, 
Break forth into singing, O mountains, for the 
Lord hath comforted his people. 

1st Voice. 2nd Voice. 

Afld I saw — ' Another mighty angel— 

Sd Voice. 
And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven, clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow was 
upon his head. ^ 

Q^egtums. John bought four oranges at 3 cents each and 
sold 2 of them at 4 cents apiece ; how much do the two remain- 
ing oranges really cost him ? How much wonld 100 oranges 
cost at 2 cents apiece ? at 3 cents ? at 6 cents ? If you have 
eleven oranges and give away five, how many will he left? 
If you have twenty cents how many oranges can you buy at 
four cents apiece ? at 5 cents ? at 2 cents ? 
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THE HONKET. 

1. A lady had a v^y large monkey, which had 
been brought to her from South America, as a pres- 
ent. This monkey, like all others, was very mis^ 
chievous, and fond of imitating whatever he saw. 

2. His mistress found him one day sitdng on her 
toilet table, holding in one hand a litde china mug 
of water, and in the other her tooth brush, with which 
he was cleaning his teeth, looking all* the time in the 
glass. 

3. Her little daughter, Maria, (istd a large doll, 
with a very handsome head and face. She one day 
left this doll in the cradle, and went out of the rbom. 
The monkey came in, took the doll in his arms, and 
jumping upon the washing stand, proceeded to wash 
its face. 

4. He first rubbed it all over with a gfeat quan- 
tity of soap ; then seizing the towel, he dipped k ia 
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the wash-bowly and rubbed it so hard that the doll'i^ 
bee was entirely spoiled, the paint being all washed 
off. 

5. The monkey would frequently take a fan and 
fan himself, and once he was found walking up and 
down the garden, cariymg over his head a litde par- 
asol, belonging to one of the children. 

6. The lady, going one day mto her room, saw her 
new leghorn hat 'walking about the floor. — She was 
at first much surprised, but in a moment she discov- 

•ered that the monkey was under it. — He had taken 
it out of the band-box, and putting it on his head, it 
of cpurse, fell all over him. 

7. He was very much frightened when he heard 
his mistress coming into the room, and in trying to 
get the hat off, he tumbled over it and rolled on the 
floor entangled in the ribbcms, which were quite 
spoiled. The hat also was very muoh broken and 
injured. 

8. Fearful of being punished, as soon as he got 
out of the hat, he jumped into the band-box to hide 
himself, and sat there trembling, till the lady, who 
could not help laughmg, coaxed him to come out, 
and made him understand that she would not punia^h 
him 

QjnesHone. Where did the monkey come from, whic j thr* 
Isdj had ? Was he very mischievous ? Are not all mrakey«k 
mischievous ? What did his mistress find him doing or d da f ^ 
What did he do with Maria's doll i Did be spoil U ? W«i^ 
did he witii the fan and parasol ? Do you remember what ne 
did with the leshom hat ? Did he injure it ? Where did be 
hide to escape Seine punished ? Have you not seen some lit- 
tie boys and girls almoBt as ro^sl^as this monkey ? But they 
are more to he blamed because they know better. 
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aece 



If jou should give thre^ dollars fo? sacd^ a raffniah vf^pUiitv 
as this, how maaj oould you buy for sU dollmr^'r foir Pix^e dol- 
lars ? for tw«lTe doUan ? How much would twelve monkpy» 
come to at thne dollan apiece? At four doUan? At iiv« 

dollars ? 
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EBQLY AND HER COUSIN JOHN. 

1. Emily, here is a letter for you, from your tittle 
oou»n John ; make haste^ and I will read it to you. 
How clever it is for cousin John to be able to write 
a letter ! You would like to write a letter would 
you not ? 

2. But you know you cannot write: you have 
not learned to write yiet^, I hope you will make haste 
and learn to read, and then papa will teach you ta 
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vhrite. Yon want to know when papa will begin to 
teach you ; but that will depend upon yourself. 

3. if you take psdns^ and learn to reiad the lessons 
in this book all uirough withom stopping to spell a 
iritt^le word, theii papa m& begin to teaeh you to 
write ; and I shall be very glad when you are able 
to write a letter to your cousin JohA in return for this. 
— But we must read it. 

4. " Cousin Emily — I am going to tell you about 
a cat and some f&mAei thttt 1 hstVe ; they all play 
together in the yard, and sometimes the cat tries to 
teach the rabbits to catch mice. They will aO eat 
together from the same dish. 

5. One day they had some beef and bread and 
cabbage, set before them on the same plate. — 
The cat agreed that the rabbits might have ine cab- 
bage, and puss took the beef herself; but, when the 
cat was eating some bread, the rabbits bit at the 
other end. 

6. Pussy did not like that, so she hit the rabbits 
with her paw; after that, they were v.eiy good 
friends again, and ate it all up. I cannot tell you 
any thing more about them now, for my hand is 
tired with writing, but I wish you would come here 
and I will let you see them.— This letter is from 
your cousin John.'' 

7. Now fa not thb a reiy pretty tatter, think yoa, 
Emily ? Should not you like to see puss and the 
rabbits tdayinc and eating tc^ether? — Yea, I am 
sure you would; well, be a good girl, and I will take 
you some day t» see your coasin John and his cat 
•Hd rtfcbbits* 
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Q^estion8, How soon did her mftmma tell Emily she nii^bt 
begia to learn to write ? Do you remember the letter which 
John wrote to her? What was the letter about? Did they 
eat from the same dish ? How did they agree about the din- 
ner ? What did her mother tell Emily ? 

If you could buy two rabbits for twenty cents, how many 
oould you buy for thirty cents ? How much would that he 
wiece ? How many legs have ten rabbits ? How many ears P 
If you have nine rabbits, and four of them should run away, 
how many would be left? 
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TUB DISOBEDIENT CHILD. 

1. There was once a naughty little girl, who did 
HOC care for what her mamma said to her; — and 
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one morning, though she had been told not to go 
into the street by herself, she set off the very first 
time she saw the door open. 

3. She was so silly as to fancy she could take 
care of herself, and find her way back again as soon 
as she wished to go home ; so she went along first 
into one street and then into another, looking about 
at all the things that she passed, and never once 
thinking about home, or how unhappy her mam- 
ma w6iud be when she found that her little girl was 
gone. 

3. At last she began to feel tirecf, and thought 
she would go home again, but she could not tell 
which way to go; she walked about through one 
street after another, but could not see any house that 
looked like her mamma's. After she had been out 
a long time, she began to feel very hungry ; and 
when she looked at the shops which had nice cakes 
at their windows, she wished very much for some of 
them ; but she had no money to buy her any. 

4. The longer she walked, the farther she was 
from home ; for she got into places she had never 
seen before; and she began to feel very much 
afiraid. At length she saw that night was coming 
on, and that it would very soon be dark. She was, 
besides, tired, cold and hungry, and she began to 
cry sadly. 

5. It soon grew so dark that she could not see 
the people near her ; but a woman who came close 
to her, saw her, and asked her what was the matter; 
the litde girl told her that she had lost herself, and 
could not find the way back to her mamma's house* 

6. Tht woman said she would take her to it, and 

!10 
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the little girl was very glad; and after they had 
walked a long way, they came to a house, but the 
little girl knew it was not her mamma's. She said, 
" this is not my mamma's house ; my mamma's house 
has steps to go up to the door, and a lamp at the 
top which always burns at night." 

7. The woman said, " I know very well this is 
not your mamma's house ; it is mine, and you are 
my little girl now." Then she cried very much, 
and begged to be taken home ; but the woman said, 
" no, you will never see home again, nor your mam- 
ma, nor your brothers, nor sisters ; for I shall keep 
you, and I shall beat you if you tell any one this is 
not your home " 

8. The litde girl now cried more than before, but 
she did not dare to say a word, for the woman 
showed her a large whip, which, she said, she would 
beat her with if she spoke. She then changed the 
clothes which the little girl had on, for some old 
shabby ones, and took her into a ship, which was 
near the house. Very soon after, the ship sailed 
away, and this naughty little girl never saw her kind 
mamma, or her nice home any more. 

Questions. How did the little girl get lost? Would she 
have been lost if she had minded her mamma ? Could she find 
the way back ? What did she do ? What did the woman tell 
her ? Where did she carry the little girl ? What did she do 
with her ? How did she keep her stilf? What was done with 
her at last ? Did she ever see her mamma agaiii ? Why did 
not the little girl buy something to eat ? 

If she had had eight cents, how many cakes could she have 
bought at two cents apiece ? How many at four cents f How 
much would 'eight cakes come to at four cents apiece ? at fi?6 
cents ? at six cents ? at eight cents P at ten cents? 
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MINERALS AND METALS. 

1 . Oh, what a cold day it is ! Let us go near the 
fire and keep ourselves warm. There is nothing so 
comfortable, in a cold winter's day, as a good bright 
fire. It is well for us who have so much of wood 
and coal. Do you know where coal comes f|t>m ? 
It is dug out of the earth; — men dig very large 
holes in the eartb, where they tliink there is coal to 
be found. 
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2. This place is called a mine, and a great many 
men work in it, who are called mmers, and their 
businjess is to d^ the coal out of the ground. There 
are a great many useful things dug out of the earth ; 
salt is dug out of the earth too; there are large 
rocks of salt to be found under ground. 

3. The place where salt is found, is called a salt 
.mine. There are a great many other mines ; there 
are lead mines, and copper mines, and gold mines, 
and tin mines. Coals, and salt, and stones, and 
earth are called minerals; and gold, silver, iron, 
lead, copper and tin, are called metals. 

4 They ai'e all very useful ; we bum coals for 
fires, we rub salt on our meat to make it keep a 
iouc time witliout spoiling, and we put it upon our 
food to make it taste better ; and we build houses 
with stone Gold, silver and copper, are used to 
make money of; and people who can afford it, have 
a great many things. in their houses made of gold 
and silver. 

5. Mamma's watch is made of gold, and you see 
it is yellow ; and the spoon widi which Emily eats 
her supper is made of silver, and that, you know is 
white. All our bolts, and bars, and locks, arid a 
great many other things, which are very useful, are 
made of iron. Many of oUr pans are made of, tin ; 
and the cistern, and the spouts which convey the 
water into the cistern are made of lead. So you 
see that a great many useful things come out of the 
earth. 

6. These things all lie' a long way down in the 
ground, and at the top, there is a light kind of eartb 
called soil, on which the grass and grain grow, and 
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all the flowers and shrubs, and trees, which make 
the country look so pretty. 

7. But looking pretty, is not all that they are good 
for ; the grass feeds our catde ; the wheat, and rye, 
and barley feed ourselves, and the oats feed our 
horses. Many of the plants, too, whith bear the 
pretty flowers that you like so much to gather, are 
good, as medicine ; and even the flowers themselves 
are not made merely to blossom and look beautiful , 
for they turn into seeds and fruits, of which you 
know we can make so much use. 

8. You see, therefore, that every thing is made 
to be useful in some way or other. And so are lit- 
de boys and girls. They cannot do much whilst 
they are very young ; but if they keep trying to do 
all they can, they will grow more and more useful 
as they grow older, so that by the time they grow 
up to be men and women they will be very useful, 
and that will make them very happy. 

Q^esH4ms, Where do coals come from ? Does all coal come 
out of the earth ? {Charcoal is made by burning wood in a pit») 
What is the place called where coal is found ? What are the 
men called woo dig it ? What else is dug out of the ground ? 
Does all the salt which we use come out of the ground? (Th^ 
greater part of it is made from the salt water of the ocean, and 
salt springs.) What is the use of coal ? of salt ? of metals / 
Does the earth yield any thing else ? What ? What are called 
minerals ? What are called metals ? is not every thing mjuie 
to be useful r 
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THE MONKS AND TH£I£>D068. 

1. Dogs are generally very kmd to those they 
know, and will even bear a g'eat deal of teasing and 
ill treatment from them. But it is very wrong to 
behave ill to faithful animals like them, that are al- 
ways ready to serve us. 

2. Dogs have often been known to save people's 
lives, by protecting them from robbers ; or by jump- 
ing into the water and dragging tliose out, who were 
m danger of being drowned. 

8. In some countries, people use dogs to draw 
their carriages as we do horses ; in other places they 
employ them to watch their sheep, and this they do 
so well, that they can tell if a sheep happen to be 
missing, and they never rest till they find it, and 
bring it back to the flock. 

4. There are some m©ii, called monks, who live 
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m a large house called a convent, on the top of a 
very high mountain, in Italy, that is almost constant* 
ly covered with snow. Now it often happens that 
people who are travelling over this mountain get lost 
among the snow, and would be sure to die if they 
did not get any help. 

5. But these monks who are very good, charitable 
men, keep a number of dogs, which they have taught 
to wander about the mountain in search of travellers, 
and when they find any, they suide them to the 
convent, where the monks receive them and take 
care . them. 

6. Once there was one of these dogs ranging 
about the mountain, when he met widi a poor little 
boy that was almost dying with cold and hunger, 
and he was so benumbed with cold that he could not 
walk. 

7. The dog made signs to him, so as to make 
him understand that he wanted him to get on his 
back, which the boy did, and the dog carried him to 
tlie convent, where he was put into a warm bed, and 
taken so much care of that he was soon quite well. 
Now was not this a veiy good dog ? I hope you 
will always treat dogs- well, since you find they can 
do so much good. 

Qvestions. Ought we to use any animals ill which are 
faithful and useful to us ? Are dogs ever useful ? How ? 
What are they used for in some countries ? What do you re* 
member about the monies ? Where do some of them live ? 
What use do they make of their dogs ? Do yx>u remember the 
story of the little boy ? 

' It there were twelve monks, six dogs, and five travellers in 
the convent, how many in all ? When four o£ the travellers 
had departed, how many were left in ail ? When the dogs 
were all out in search of traveller, how many remained at tne 
convent ? 
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■ THE LITTLE BIRD 

1. Look, Emily, how that pretty little rooin 
comes and perches upon the ledge of the window ! 
It does not seem at all. afraid of us, though we are 
so near it. Poor robin, what is it you want ? Is 
there no fruit upon the hedges? and'have you come 
for a few crums of bread from us ? I am sure you 
shall have them. Go into the kitchen, Emily, and 
ask for some crums. 

2. Now then, here it comes ; see how it picks 
the crums and turns its little head about every minute 
to watch if any body is coming to hurt it. Do not 
be afraid, little robin, we will not hurt you ; we should 
be very sorry, I am sure, to huit a pretty litde harm- 
less bird: We like too well to see you come and 
eat your crums of bread. 
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3. Now dien, it has had enough, and is hopping 
away. There it goes. It has perched upon a tree, 
and is going to give us a song. Pretty litde creat- 
ure, how happy it seems ! It is very grateful for its 
good meaL 

4. There is no bird so tame as a robin ; all other 
birds fly away the moment we come near them, as if 
they^were afraid we should do them harm ; but the 
litde robin seems to say, '^ I am only a litde harmless 
bird ; surely you will not be so cruel as to harm me ; 
I only want a few crums of bread, and in return 1 
will give you one of my best songs." 

5. It is very pleasant to have the robin stay and 
«ng to us in winter, when all the other birds have 
left us ; and we may surely give him a piece of bread 
in return for his pretty song. 

6. Birds are very much pinched with the cold ; 
and many of them fly away from diis country in the 
winter, and go to one that is warmer ; but even when 
it is not winter, we have sometimes very cold weath- 
er, and the poor litde birds often get nearly starved. 

Quesfiofu. What bird is yeiy tame ? Do robins sometimes 
come into tbe house ? Where do the birds go in cold weath- 
er? Do thej all go off ? 

If you should see as many robins as you have fingers and 
toes, how many would that be ? If ten of them should fly 
away, how many would be leil ? If four more of them should 
fly awfiy , how many would be left, and how many hare flown 
aw^y ? 

LESSON XL VIII. 
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1. " Pray aunt, look at this wasp, which I have 
just brushed from the window. It is dead, quite dead, 
so it cannot sting." " You do not seem to lament it 
much, Ellen," said her aunt, '^ and I cannot blame 
you, for they are surely disagreeable creatures." 

2. " Oh yes," returned Ellen ; "and they appear so 
malicious I cannot bear them. I wonder what they 
were made for. Can you, aunt, tell me any good 
they do ?" " Every thing that is made, is made for 
some use, my dear; I cannot tell you exactly what 
good, wasps do, but I can tell you some curious things 
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about them : for instance, this little insect builds 
itself a house." 

3. " Oh aunt," said Ellen, " is that true ? And will 
you tell me how it is done, and what it is made of, 
and if it is like our houses ?" " I will tell you all 1 
know about them^" replied her aunt. " Their houses 
are not like ours, nor of the same, materials. They 
are composed of a sort of paper, which the wasp 
makes of vegetable substances, as soft wood, and 
some parts of leaves. 

4. " The leaves of the cabbage are excellent for 
this purpose. The wasp performs the labor of making 
it by its mouth ; it chews, the leaves, and cements 
them together by a glutinous substance, contained in 
its mouth. So you find the wasp was the first paper 
maker ; and now shall I tell you how its house is 
made ?" 

5. ^< If you please, aunt," said Ellen, "I should 
like to know. Have you ever seen one ?" " Yes, 
I have seen one. The paper is of a light delicate 
texture, very fine and nice; the color is brown. 
The house is of a round form, divided into many 
apartments." "How strange," exclaimed Ellen, 
" to talk of apartments in a wasp's house !" 

6. " I can give them no other name, however," 
said her aunt. " Some naturalists call them halls and 
pavilions and say that the little strips of paper which 
connect the different parts together, are paper pillars ; 
and talk of the great street which runs round the 
whole house. It requires soijne litde patience to pen- 
etrate through its outer courts into its more hidden 
recesses, where the wasps live." 

7. " How large are the nests ?" inquired Ellen. 
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" They vary in size, because the insects enlarge them 
according to the number of inhabitants. — ^But the 
one I saw was about an mch and a half long." "I 
wish I had seen it too," said Ellen. " How long 
will one nest last ?" 

8. ''Two seas(His at least," replied her aunt. 
''vAnd in the month of October, the wasps bring 
wit all their young ones and kill them." "Oh, how 
crud," interrupted Ellen, " I do not like the wasps." 
" They are not verykind," said her aunt ; but most 
wasps are unable to live in the winter, so their young 
would only die a lingering death by the cold. 

9. " ^d now I dhfink I have told you enough of 
them." " Yes aunt ; and though I think them very 
curious, I do not like them quite so much as I do the 
useful little bee, which makes honey for us." " Nei- 
ther do I, my dear ; and let it teach you, that talents 
will not gain our esteem, unless they are employed 
in a useful manner." 

Q^estion9. Are wasps agreeable insects? Why? Ai« 
they iiseftil ? Can you tell how their nests are made ? Whiit 
are they made of? How long do they last ? What do they 
do with their yoilng ? 

If there are eiffht old wasps and six young ones in a nest, 
how many of both ? If three of the young ones are killed, 
how many young ones are left ? How many of both ? If five 
o>f the old ones £^away , how many old ones are left, and how 
many of both ? When all the young ones are killeji, how WMOf 
wasps remain ? 
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1 • Charles and Julius being desirous of having a 
kite, asked their father for sticks, paper, and pack- 
thriead. Their father, who was very good-natured, 
readOy gave them what they wanted, and even assisted 
them in making the kite. Toward evening the kite 
was fioiijied, mi was put in an airy place to dry diir- 
iHg the night. 

2» The next morning their father said to them — 
'^ My dear boys, learn your lessons thoroughly, and 
when you know them we wjll go mto me fields 
together to fly the kite. Scarcdy had they taken 
their books, when their papa, being obliged to leave 
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them a short time, recommended to them to sit still 
in their places, and not to go out till he returned. 
But as soon as he was gone, Julius proposed to his 
brother to try the kite. 

3. He went in search of it immediately, took it 
in his arms, and went out of the house. Charles 
followed ; but he had not proceeded many steps be- 
fore he stopped and said to his brother : — ''I tiiink 
we are both very naughty; after all the trouble 
which papa took yesterday to procure oxir pleasure, 
we are going to do what he has expressly forbidden ; 
this is certainly wrong. I cannot bear the thought of 
being so ungrateful. I will go no farther." 

4. " Y'ou may do as you please," replied Julius, 
'^ but as for me, I shall go and amuse myself a few 
minutes, and then return to finish my lesson." He 
accordingly proceeded to the fields, unrolled the 
packthread, made all the needful preparations, and 
raised the kite into the air. 

5. Julius had promised himself much pleasure in 
flying the kite ; but he had none at all : tor his con- 
science told him he had done wrong. Suddenly he 
heard the voice of a man who was in an adjoining 
field, and, supposing it to be the voice of his father, 
he hastily drew in the packthread, to lower the 
kite. 

6. The packthread having caught b the branches 
of an old elm, Julius climbed the tree in order to 
disentangle it ; but unfortunately placed his foot upon 
a branch which broke beneath his weight. Julius 
fell to the ground, and received a great deal of hurt. 
It was some time before he was able to move. At 
length, however, with much pain he dragged himself 
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to the house, with the kite under his arm all torn to 
pieces. 

7. At the instant of his coming in, he saw his 
father, who entered by another door. Think how 
much ashamed of himself he must have been ! His 
father, seeing how severely he was already punished 
for his fault, did not scold him ; on the contrary, he 
took great care of him, and put him to bed. He 
remained in his sick chamber for several days, suf- 
fering much pain, and bitterly repeating of his diso- 
bedience. 

Questions. What did Charles and JuKus want ? Did they 
obtain one ? How ? What did their father tell them next day ? 
Did they obey him ? Which of them repented and returned 
to the house ? What did Julias do? What happened to him 
and his kite ? Was he much hurt ^ How long was he con- 
fined ? Would you not think he was much ashamed of him- 
self for disobeying his father who had been so kind P 
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TH£ aOSE BUSH. 

1 . Who will give me some nice tree or plant for 
my garden ? said little Frederic, one day to his broth- 
ers and sisters, as they were at play in tlie garden 
which their papa had given them for their amuse- 
ment, to plant or sow as they thought proper. 

2. Oh ! not I, said Augustus j not I, said Jasper. 
Well then, I will, said Matilda. Tell me what sort 
of tree or plant you would like to have. A rose- 
bush, cried Frederic. Only just look at mine, which 
is the only one left, and tkr leaves as you see, are 
all turning yellow ; I am afraid it will die. 

3. Come with me then, said the lively Matilda, 
and choose for yourself — She then led fiim to her 
apartment of the garden, and pointing to a charming 
rose-bush, told him he had nothing to do but to take 
it up immediately. — O, sister, have you only two, 
and offer to give me one of them, and the finest one 
too ? No, no ; here is tliis litde one ; I will take 
this : It is just such an one as I want. i 

4. You do not know, Frederic, said she, tiow 
much pleasure it will give me if you will but take 
tlie largest. This little one will scarce produce you 
any flowers next summer ; but the other will, I am 
certain : and you know I shall be as much pleased 
in looking at it in your garden when it is blown,- as if 
it bad continued in my own. 
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6. Frederic was overjoyed to think he should have 
such a nice bush, and immediately set about digging 
it up, in which his sister gready assisted him, and^ 
showed him how to set it in his own garden. It hap- 
pened that the gardener, who was not far off, noticed 
this remarkable act of kindness in the little girl. 
Away he ran and selected from a number of young 
Windsor pear-trees, one which he thought the finest, 
and conveyed it into Matilda's garden, planting it 
exactly in the very spot which the rose-bush had 
before occupied. 

6. Those who have a niggardly disposition are 
hardly ever persevering in what they undertake. So 
it happened with Jasper and Augustus. When tha 
summer months were come, their rose plants, never 
having been attended to, promised no very great 
quantity of flowers ; and to increase their disappoint- 
ment, those which they thought were coming, per- 
ished in the bud. 

7. On the contrary, Frederic's rose-bush, in con- 
sequence of the great attention which he paid to it, 
bore the finest roses that the whole country could 
boast ; and as long as it was in bloom, the happy 
Frederic always had a rose to put in Matilda's bosom, 
and another for himself. 

8. The pear-tree too, which the gardener had set 
out for Matilda, flourished ^surprisingly . It scattered 
its delicious perfume over every part of the garden, 
and soon grew so thick and tall as to yield a comfort- 
able shade, under which Matilda and Frederic often 
sat, and sometimes their father would also take a seat 
with them and tell them interesting stories of affec- 
tionate children, and of churlish and disobliging boys. 

11* 
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Questions. What did Frederic ask his brothers and sisters 
te give him ? What did the boys say ? Do you think these 
boys were cleyer ? Who offered to five him what he nskei 
for ? What kind of tree or bush did he want ? How many 
had Matilda ? Which did she wish him to take f Was i^ 
not very generous in giving him the best ? Did she assist him 
in transplanting it ? Who took notice of her kindness ? What 
did he dfo ? Wnat persons do not persevere in what they un- 
dertake .' Did Jasper and Augustus have many flowers ? Why? 
How did Frederic's rose-bush prosper ? How did Matilda's 
pear-tree i What took place under the shade of it ? 

How many is the quarter of half of 16 ? How many is one 
third of twelve, or how many thnes three in 12 ? 
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THE SHIPWRECKED CAT. 

1. Charles and Emma having returned from a 
walk by the sea side, related a gurious mcident which 
had afforded them much amusement. 

2. Some pieces of wi*eck, which were floating at 
a distance, elicited the attention of a couple of boys 
belonging to one of the boats, and on looking repeat- 
edly in die same direction, they imagined Aat they 
saw some living creature upon one of the planks. 

3. Resolving to ascertain this fact, they pushed 
off their boat, though the sea happened to be ex- 
tremely rough ; and regardless of the danger to 
which they appeared to be exposed, they persisted in 
laboring at the oars, until, at length they reached the 
desired spot.. 

4. Here they found a poor shipwrecked cat, which, 
by her piteous mewing, seemed most earnestly to 
crave their protection. This appeal was not made 
in vain : the humane lads immediately rescued poor 
puss from her perilous situation. 

5. To the great delight of Charles and his sister, 
she was soon discovered seated at one end of the 
boat, and apparendy looking around with conscious 
satisfaction as she approached the shore. 

6. Charles would gladly have purchased the an- 
imal on her landing; but the boys who had so 
bravely ventured to effect her deliverance, considered 
themselves entitled to her future service ; and there- 
fore refused to sell her. 

^UMiions. Where had Charles and Emma been to walk ^ 
What incident 6ccurred that afforded them amusement ? How 
Viras the eat rescued ? If the eat had been twenty ^one days at 
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sea, how many weeks would that be ? Is that more or letm 
than a month ? How many days less ? If she had heen on 
the wreck 48 hours, now many days would it be ? 
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WILLIAM AND THE THORN BUSHES; OB, EVERF THING 

FOR THE BEST. 

1 . Toward the evening of a fine day in summer, 
a gentleman who lived in the country, took his lit- 
He son with him to the top of a neighboring hill. 
While they were admiring die beauty of tlie setting 
sun, which made every thbg around them look bright 
and happy, they saw a shepherd driving* his .flock, 
and heard the joyful bleating of the frolicsome litde 
lambs. 

2. The sides of the road Which they were obliged 
to travel, were lined with diorn-bushes and thisdes, 
and every sheep in passing, rubbed against the bri- 
surs and lost a piece of his wool. — This troubled litde 
William very much. 

3. " See, papa,'' he exclaimed ; " see how die 
naughur thorns steal the wool from the sheep. — ^Why 
does God, who is so good to every thing, let the 
ihoms grow to do mischief? Why do not men de- 
ftroy every one of them ? Poor sheep ! To-morrow 
morning 1 will come with my pruning knife and cut 
down all these wicked bushes. Won't you come 
and hdp me, papa?" 

4. I will see about it, said his father. But why 
are you so angry with the briars and thorns ? — Don^t 
you know that we ourselves rob the sheep by shear- 
ing them ? Instead of taking a few lock^ of wool, 
we take the whole coat. 

5. "True," said William, ^ but we have need of 
it to make our clothes ; and it ' grows all the better 
after being cut off. Besides, I have heard you say 
that sheep always slied their wool in summer ; and it 
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is surely better that we should cut it off and make 
some use of it, than that it should entirely be lost. 

6. But these thorns do not need the wool. — They 
rob the sheep of wool which is of no use to them, 
nor to any body. Will you, papa, come with me 
tp-moifrow morning, and help cut them down ?'' Per- 
haps I will, said his father. We will take a walk at 
break of day, and then we will see about it. 

7. But my dear son, let me caution you against say- 
mg too suddenly, that things are of no use, merely 
because they do not happen to be of any use to our- 
selves. Remember, God is wise and has made all 
things for the best 

8. William, who thought himself a great hero, 
because he was going to destroy the hurtful bushes, 
could hardly sleep ; so much was his mind occupied 
with his glorious project. He waked his father as 
soon as the singing of the birds gave notice that 
morning was coming. 

9. Both of them enjoyed the clear air, and the 
glorious spectacle of the rising sun, and went along 
singing merrily, until they arrived at the foot of the 
hill. William was runnmg to the bushes with his pru- 
ning knife in his hand to cut them down, when bis 

* father called to him to stop. 

10. A great number of birds were flying round 
the thorns, and his father told William to watch and 
see what they came there for. He soon discovered 
that each little bird, carried away in his bill a lock of 
the wool which the briars had torn from the sheep. 
Wrens, linnets, goldfinches and robins, all went away 
loaded. 

11. You now see, said the father, that God takes 
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care of every thing. The thorns which you thought 
did nothing but mischief, furnish these pretty little 
birds .with wool to line their nests. The sheep do 
not miss th^e few locks of wool, and the birds are 
made very rich by theto. And does my boy now 
wish to cut down all the thorns ? Oh no ! said he, 
I now see I was too hasty. God is wise and good, 
and all things are for the best. 

QjiustUms. Where did the gentleman and his son walk ? 
What did they see and hear ? w^hat was there on the sides of 
the road P What did these thorns do to the sheep ? What 
did little William say about them P Did he think it was very 
wrong for such bushes to ^ow P What did he threaten to do ? 
At what time did he and his father set out for this purpose ? 
What did they see hopping round the bushes ? What were 
the birds doing there ^ What did they want the wool for ? Did ' 
William conclude to cut them down ? Why ? 
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GOOD ADVlCfi. 

. 1. Little George was placed at an excellent school 
near London, as a boarder, and if he had always 
acted with propriety, he would have been very hap- 
py in this situation. One day, however, when his 
uncle called to see him, he was much surprised 
to find him sitting alone, in a very dejected manner, 
and his eyes red with, weeping. He immediately in- 
qu'u-ed the cause of his sorrow. 

2. ^' I ank very unhappy," relied George ; " I 
cannot have any peace; my master always finds 
something to scold me about Sometimes it is for 
not having put away my books ; sometimes for com- 
ing in whh my hat on ; sometimes for leaving the 
door open; and to-day I must not have my dutner 
because I joame too late. I am very unhappy ; I 
cannot bear these contimial. scoldings and pimisb- 



ments." 



3. '' You ar& very much in the right, my dear,** 
replied his uncle, "these tilings are very disi^reea- 
ble ; but if you wish it, I can give you an excdient 
remedy against all these mtsfortunes." '^ K I ^rish 
k," saii George, " O tell me, uncle, I b^ of you, 
what I niustdo/^ 
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4. " I am going to tell you," answered his uncle ; 
^ Ibten to me. You have only to pay the greatest 
attention to what pleases your master, and to mind 
always what he tells you : for example ; you have 
mentioned the disorder of your books, wearing your 
hat when it should be off, leaving open doors, and 
making dinner wait. 

5. Each of these has brought upon you a severe 
rebuke. Now, my boy, put your books in order 
whenever you have done with them. Never enter 
the room before you have taken oS your bat Shut 
the doors after yoil, and always be in time for 
dinner. 

6. By observing these rules you will most surely 
save yourself from being blamed on any of the sub- 
jects you have mentioned. You may be equally 
sure in every other respect if you only take care to 
ascertain what your master wishes you to do, and 
then carefully obey him. 

7. I will engage that by these means you will save 
yourself from being scolded : for if it be unpleasant 
to you, it must be much more unpleasant to him to 
be obliged to correct you so often." George was 
struck with the justness of these arguments, and re- 
solved to follow the sensible advice of his uncle. 

8. He was very careful not to offend his ihstruct- 
er by any negligence, and as no censure was merited, 
be received none; but on the contrarv was contmu- 
ally receiving praises and rewards. When his uncle 
next came to see him, he did not find him sighing 
and sheddmg tears ; but cheerful and happy. 

(^M^stiaHM. Where wu George placed at lehool ? Wm h* 
hmfpj faffw At fiMt.^ How did kia mieli find bim om day f 

IS 
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Whftt was Uie canae of his unhappineas ? Wh^ waa ba aeold- 
ed so often ? What did his uDcle tell him ? Did he follow this 
advice? Did he get along any better f How did kimnde 
find hiflv the next tune ? 

If Geoige received four scoldings a day, hew much would 
that be in a weeki In four days ? In three days ? If he 
continued six months at this school, what part of a year would 
it be? If four months, what port? If three months, what 
part? 
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char i ta ble af fee tion ate un fort u nate 
gen er al Ij su pe ri ors im pi e ty 

FRANCIS AND MARY. 

1. FraDcis, the son of a village gardener, was an 
amiable and good-natured lad, who would at any 
time have gone a couple of miles for the pleasure of 
obliging any one who stood in need of his assist- 
ance. 

2. To his father and mother he was extreme^' 
dutiful and ajBfectionate ; to his superiors in life he 
was always respectful ; and to the poor he was so 
kind and charitable that he has sometimes been 
known to deprive himself of a part of his own din 
ner, in order to bestow it upon some half famished 
creature who happened to pass that way. 

3. In short, his good qualities were so numerous 
and so generally known, that Frank was beloved by 
all the neighbors, and a welcome guest in every fam- 
ily. His sister Mary, on the contrary, was a child 
of a most perverse temper, extremely selfish, and 
completely destitute of pity for a suffering fellow 
creature. 

4. This was a source of much grief to, her father 
and mother, who were very compassionate and char- 
itable people ; but all attempts to convince her of her 
errors and to correct her disagreeable habits, proved 
totally useless. 

5. It was the will of Heaven that these children 
should lose both their parents before they were old 
enough to earn a livelihood ; and as the garden was 
not their own, but had been merely rented from year 
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to year, nothing remained for these unfortunate oxy 
phans but some old furniture and a few clothes. 

6. This scanty reiseurce soon failed^ for they wen 
obliged to sell them one by one, to procure the nec- 
essaries of life. In a short time, therefore, they were 
without a home to shelter them, exposed to every 
want, and even without a prospect of better days. 

7. However, some of the neighbors, pitying poor 
Frank's condition, furnished him not only with nec- 
essaries, but supplied him even better than he had 
been, during his father's life time. 

8. But Mary was so much disliked by every one 
that knew her, that she received no assistance ; and 
when her brother was taken sick and became unable 
to furnish her with any thing, she was obliged to be- 
take herself to the woods, and feed on berries and 
the bark of trees. 

Q^estions. Whoie son was Francis ? Was he a good bor f 
How did he behave to his parents ? How to the poor ? Did the 
neighbors like him? What was the character of Mary? 
What misfortune did they meet with ? What became of Frank ? 
What did Mary do? 
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THE LITTLE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 

1. There was once a little dog which was very 
anxious to obtain the favor of his master, and tried 
all the litde arts in his power to attract his notice. 
Whenever his master approached the house, Fido, 
for that was the name of the dog, would run to meet 
him, lick his feet, gambol before hiis, and every now 
and then would stop, wag his tail, and look up in his 
master's face with expressions of the most humble 
and affectionate attachment. 

2. One day his master took notice of him, and 
stooping down he patted him on his head, and talked 
to him so affectionately that little Fido was ready to 
go out of his wits with joy. Fido had now secured 

12* 
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his rnaster's favor, and ever after became his con- 
stant companion m all hid walks, playmg and skip- 
ping round him, and amusing him by a thousand 
sportive tricks. 

3. He took care, however, not to be troublesome 
by leaping on him with dirty paws, nor would he 
follow him into the parlor unless he was invited. 
He also attempted to make himself useful by a num- 
ber of little services. 

4. He would drive away the pigeons when they 
were stealing the chickens' food, and would run and 
bark with tte utmost fury at any strange pigs or other 
animals that offered to come into the yard. He kept 
the poultry, geese and pigs, from straying beyond 
their bounds, and particularly from doing mischief 
in the garden. 

5. He was always ready to alarm Towzer, the old 
watch dog, if there was any suspiciogs noise about 
the house, day or night. If his master pulled off 
his coat in the field to help his workmen, as he some- 
times would* do, Fido always sat by it, and would not 
suffer man or beast to touch it. 

6. By this means, he soon came to be considered 
a very ti'usty protector of his master's property. 
The man was once confined to his bed with a dan^ 
gerous illness, jf 

7. Fido placed himself at the chamber door, and 
could not be persuaded to leave it even to take his 
food ; and as soon as he was so- far recovered a^ to 
sit up, Fido, being admitted into the room, ran up to 
him with such marks of excessive joy and affection, 
as would have melted any heart to behold. 

8. This circumstance wonderfully endeared him 
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to his master, and some time ^fter he had an oppor- 
tunity to render him a very important service.. Oae 
hot day^ die gentleman was sleeping in a summer- 
house, with Fido by his side. The buildmg was old 
and crazy ; and the dog who was faithfully watching 
his master, perceived the wall shake, and pieces oT 
moitar fall from the ceiling. 

9. He comprehended the danger and began bark- 
ing to awake him, and this not being sufficient, be 
jumped up and gendy bit his finger. The master 
started up and seeing the danger, had just time to 
get out of the door when the whole building fell 
down. 

10. Fido, who was behind, got hurt by some of 
the rubbish which fell upon him ; but his master had 
him taken care of with the greatest tenderness until 
he recovered. 

Qttestums. What was the name of the little doe ? What 
was he very anxioas to obtain ? Can you tell what he did 
to attract his notice ? Did he succeed ? Was he very gl&d 
when he found he had obtained -his master's favor ? What 
services did he render his ipaster ? How did bft save his mas- 
ter's life ? Did the dog get hart ? 

How many quarts of cherries can you put in a peck basket? 
How many m a bushel basket ? How much would a peck of 
cherries come to at ten cents a quart ? 
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A LETTER FROM RICHARD TO THOMAS. 
Dear Tom, 

Since we paited I have been, for the most of the 
time, at a pleasant, farm, where I have employed 
myself in rambling about the country ; and occa- 
sionally assisting as well as I could, in die work going 
on at home and in the fields. 

2. On wet days and in the evenings, 1 have 
amused myself in keeping an account of the great 
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events that have happened among us ; and hoping 
that when you are dred of the bust^j of your busy 
town, you may receive some entertainment from 
readmg my journal, I have sent you a copy of it 
which you may read at your leisure. 

Your friend, Richard Rustic. 

JOURNAL. 

S. Last night we had a dreadful alarm. A violent 
scream was heaid from the hen-roost, the geese all 
set up a cackle, and the dogs barked. The boy who 
sleeps over the stable, jumped up and ran into the 
yard, when he observed a fox gdloping away with a 
chicken In his mouth, and the dogs m full chase after 
him. 

4. They could not overtake him, and soon re- 
turned. Upon farther examination it was found that 
the large white crower had been almost killed; his 
comb torn nearly off, and the speckled hen and thre« 
chickens lay dead beside him. The crower recov- 
ered, but was terribly frightened. 

5. It seems the fox had jumped over the garden 
hedge, and then crossing part of the yard behind the 
straw, had crept into the hen-roost through a broken 

!)ale. John, the carpenter, was sent for to make 9& 
ast to prevent the like mischief agam. 

6. The old black hen that had been sitting upon 
duck eggs, this morning brought out a fine btood of 
them, and the ducklings all ran directly into the pond 
to the great terror of the hen, who went round and 
round, clucking widi all her might in order to call 
them out ; but tliey did not regard her. An old drake 
look the litde ones under his care, and they swam 
about very merrily. 
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7. As Dolly was this morning milking &e new 
oow that was bought yesterday at the fair, dhe kieked 
90 spitefully that she knocked over the mQk pail and 
sent poor Dolly into the dirt For this ofEence the 
cow was sentenced to have her head iastened to Hxe 
rack, and her legs tied together^ 

8. About noon, three pigs broke into the garden, 
where they were rioting upon the carrots i^diundps, 
and doing a great deal of mischief by trampling the 
beds and rooting up the plants with their snouts. 

9. They were soon spied by old Towaser, the 
mastiff, who ran among them, and laying hold of 
their long ears with his ^eeth, made thei^i sqiieal 
most dismally, and get out of the garden as fast as 
they could scamper. 

Questiotts. Where was Richard when he wrote the letter ? 
What alarm was there in the night? What was the cause of 
it? How did the fox TOt in? What did he carry off? Conia 
the doffs catch him ? What damage did he do ? What can 
you teU me about the hen and littfe ducks? Could the hea 
swim with them ? Who took charge of them in the water ? 
What happened to Dolly and her milk ? What happened to 
the garden? Did they do mischief? How were they driven 
out? Do you think be hurt them much ? 
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1. A hawk was observed to hover a long wliile 
over the farm-yard to-day, with an intentbn of car- 
lying off some of the young chickens ; but the hens 
called their broods together, under their wines, and 
the old crowers put themselves in order of batde, 
80 that the hawk was disappointed. 

2. At length one chicken, not mindii^ its mother, 
bat straggling heedlessly to a distance, was discov- 
ered by the hawk, who made a sudden swoop and 
seized it in his talons, 

8. The chickens cried out, and die crowers ana 
hens all screamed; when Ralph, the fermer^s son, 
who saw the attack, snatched up a loaded gun, and 
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just as tbe hawk was flying off with his prey, fired 
and brought him dead to the ground, along with the 
poor chicken which was killed in the fall. The dead 
body of the hawk was hung up against the wall, br 
way of warning to his wicked comrades. 

4. In the forenoon we were alarmed with strange 
noises approaching us, and looking out we saw a 
number of people ^ with fiymgpans, warmingpans, 
tongs and pokers, beating, ringing and making ^U 
possible din. We soon discovered them to be our 
neighbors of the next farm, in pursuit of a swarm of 
bees hovering in the air over their heads. 

5. The bees at length alighted in the tall pear-tre« 
in our orchard, and hung in a bunch from one of 
the branches. A ladder was obtained, and a man 
ascending with gloves on his hands and an apron tied 
over his head, swept them into a hive which was 
rubbed on the inside with honey and sweet herbs. 

6. But as he was descendmg, some bees which 
had got under his gloves, sCUng mm in such a manner 
that he hastily threw down the hive, upon which the 
greater part of the bees fell out, and began in a rage ^ 
to fly among the crowd and sting all whom they lit 
upon. 

7. Away scampered the people, the women shriek- 
ing, the children roarine ; and poor Adam who had 
bdd the hive, was assailed so iuriously that he was 
obliged to, throw himself on the ground and creeps 
under th^ gooseberry bushes. 

8. At length the bees began to return to the hive 
in which the queen bee had remained ; and after a 
while, all being quietly settled, a ckyth was throwH 
orer it, and the swarm carried home. 
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9. A ^eep-washing was held this day at die miH 
pond, when one htsndred and forty sheep were well 
washed, and then penned in the lugh meadow to dry. 
Many of them made great resistance at being thrown 
into the water, and the old ram being dragged to the 
brink by two boys, one at each horn, at first held 
hack with all bis might; he then gave a sudden 
spring and threw tlie two boys headlong into the wa-^ 
ter, to thb great diversion of the spectators. 

Questions . What do you remember about tho hawk ? Did 
he catch the chicken at last ? Did he carry it off? Why ? 
V7as the chicken killed ? What waa done with the hawk ? 
What alarm was there in the forenoon ? What was the cauie 
of it ? Did they stop the bees ? What was done with them ? 
What happened to the man who hived them ? What did the 

Eeople do who were looking on? Did the bees returi;i to the 
ive ? What can you tell me about the sheep- washing ? How 
many were washed ? Do you know what this is done for ? 
Wh^e were they put afler washing ? What happened to the 
two boys ? 
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sit ting re quest ac ci dent 

read y re stored prob a bly 

hear ing de stroyed ad ven ture 

ser vant es cape re lat ed 

rough ly pro tect se lect ed 

dai ry dis tress pos sess ion 

back wards con tained com pan ion 

use ful se vere de fi ance 

duck ing care ful ly o ver joyed 

wash ing troub le some dis en gage 

fol low car ry ing un luck i ly 

gar ret in stant ly con sti tu tion 

dis pute ter ri bly in for ma tion 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP A CAT, 

Svpposei to koM freen related by her*«^* * 

1. I was bom at a small village some miles from 
town, and was saved from being drowned with my 
litde brothers and sisters, by a little girl who came 
running to the boy that was ordered to drown us, and 
begged very hard that she might save one of us and • 
bring it up for her own. 

2. After some dispute, her request was granted, 
and I was selected for the little girl, and the rest 
were immediately drowned. The girl soon restored 
roe to my^ mother, who was overjoyed at again ^ see- 
ing one of her little ones, which she supposed were 
all destroyed. 

S. My mother, fearing I might again be takea 
away, carried me in her mouth to a dark garret, 
where she kept me till I was able to run about with 
her As soon as I came out of the dark place, my 
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little mistress who had saved my life, took possessioa 
of me and tended me very carefully. 

4. Her fondness, indeed, was sometimes trouble- 
some, as she pinched my sides with carrying me, and 
once or twice hurt me a good deal by letting me fall. 
Soon, however, ' I became strong and active, and 
played and gamboled all day long, to the great de- 
light of my mistress and her companions. 

5. At this time I had another very narrow escape. 
A man brought into the house a strange dog which 
had been taught to worry all the c?ts that came in 
his way. My nwther skulked away at his entrance.; 
bi^t I, thinking like a little fool, that I was able to 
protect myself, stayed on the floor, growling and set- 
ting up roy back by way of defiance. 

6. The dog instantly ran at me, and before I could 
get 4my claws ready, seized me with his mouth, and 
began to gripe and shake me most terribly. I 
screamed out, and by good luck my mistress was 
within hearing. She ran to us, but was not able to 
disengage me ; but a servant, seeing her distress, took 
a great stick and gave the dog such a blow on the 
back that he was forced to let me go, 

7. He had seized me so roughly that I was not 
able to stand for sometime ; but by care and a good 
constitution I recovered. I was now running after 
every body's heels, by which means I, one day, got 
locked up in the dairy. I was* not sorry for this ac- 
cident, thinking that I should have a fine feast on the 
cre&m ana other good things which the dairy con- 
tained. 

8. But having climbed up the shelf to get at a 
bowl of creap, I unluckily fell backwards into a 
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larg6 vessel of buttermilk, where I should probably 
have been drowned, 'had not the maid heard the 
noise and come to see what was the matter. She 
tobk me out, gave me a severe ducking at the pump 
by way of washing, whipped me and let me go. I 
took care never to follow her into the dairy again. 

* Questions. What danger did the cat escape when very young? 
How did it happen she was not drowned with the others ? What 
did her mother do with her ? What for ? How did her young 
mistress ti^at herP Did she sometimes get hurt? What- 
narrow escape had she ? Was she hurt by the dog ? What 
happened to her in the dairy ? How did she get out of the 
btttter'milk ? Wh^t punishment did she receive? Did she go 
into the dairy again ? 

How many, days are there in a week ? If you should esrn. 
twelve cents a day, leaving out the Sabbath, how much would 
that be a week ? How much in three days ? If you spend two 
cents a day, how much would that be a month ? How many 
months in a year i* If you attend school three months in a 
year, how many months in which you do not attend school ? If 
the cat have five claws in each foot, how many has she in all ? 
Tou may add together the cat's claws, legs, eyes and ears, and 
tell how many ? ^ 
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LIFE AND ADVENTUBES OF A CAT,— Continued, 

1. After awhile I began to run in the yard and 
my mother took me to the barn upon a mousing ex- 
pedition. I shall never forget the pleasure this gave 
me. We sat by a hole, and presendy out came a 
mouse with a brood of young .ones. 

2. My mother darted upon the old mouse and 
having secured her, she then pursued the little ones 
who ran about squealing in dreadful perplexity. I 
now thought it was time for me to do something, and 
accordingly I gave chase to a straggler and soon h^d 
him in my claws. 

3. Oh, how proud was I, as I stood ovor my lit- 
tle trembling captive and patted him with my paws ! 

\ 13* 
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My pride, however, soon met with a check; for 
seeing, one day, a large rat, I courageously flew 
at him, but instead of attempting to run from me he 
gavf me such a bite on 0y nose, that I raa to my 
mother with my face all bloody and swelled. 

4. For some time I did not meddle with rats 
again; but at length growing stronger and more 
skilful, I feared neither i;ats, nor ^liy other vermin ; 
and soon obtained the reputation of an excellent 
hunter. 

6. About this time I had several very narrow es- 
capes ; once from poisoned food which had been laid 
for rats, but which I happened to find first and ate it 
up. It made me dreadful sick, but I soon got over 
it. At another time I got one of my feet into a rat 
trap, and wasjarae for some weeks. 

6. I was once prowling for birds along a hedge, 
when a pack of hounds came up and pursiied me 
with all speed. They had almost overtaken me 
when I saved myself by ascending a tree. But a 
greater danger soon befell me on meeting a parcel 
of boys returiiing from school. 

7. They surrounded me before I was aware, and 
obliged me to take refuge in a tree. This however, 
was but a poor defence, for they assembled about 
and threw stones on all sides, so that I could not 
avoid receiving many hard blows, one of which 
brought me senseless to the ground. 

8. The largest boy then seized me and proposed 
to the others, to tie me on a board and launch me on 
the pond, dnd then set their dogs after me. But this 
wioked design was frustrated. The schoolmaster, 
while taking a walk, accidentally came that way, 
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obliged the boys to set me at liberty and s^^erely 
reprimanded them for their cruel intention*. 

9. At length 1 committed a crime for which 1 was 
oanished from my native ^me and obliged to *take 
, up my residence in this city. Here I have passed 
through various scenes of fortune, sometimes faring 
very well and sometimes half starved. I shall defer 
the account of my city adventures to some future 
period. If you should not hear it from me during 
my lifetime, you will find it among my papers when 
I am gone. 

Questions. What happened soon after she began to run 
about ? Did she catch a mouse P Was she much pleased at 
UiisP What happened in her attempt to seize the rat? Did 
she always continue to be afraid of rats after this ? What dan- 
gers did she escape at different times ? How from the dogs ? 
How from tl»e boys ? Why did she not continue to lire in the 
country ? 

How many pecks make a bushel P How many bushels in 
three pecks? In eight pecks? In sixteen pecks? If you 
gitre one dollar a busnel for peas, how much would that be a 
peck ? How much would two pecks cost ? Would tliree pecks ? 
Would half a peck ? How many pints in a peck ? At three 
cents |i pint how much would half a peck come to P If you 
take three pints out of a peck of cherries, how many pints are 
left P If you take four quarts out of a peck, how many pints 
are left P 
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THE ERAMIN AND THE ANIMALS. 

1. A venerable Bramin, who had never in his life 
eaten any thing but rice and milk, and held it the 
greatest of crimes to shed the blood of any thing 
that had life, was one day sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges, deeply meditating on the works of God. 

2. As he cast his eye forward, he saw a little bird 
jDn the ground picking up ants as fast as he' could 

swallow. Murderous wretch, cried he, what scores 
of lives are sacrificed to one gluttonous meal of 
thine ! 

3. Presently a sparrow hawk bouncmg down, 
seized him in his claws and flew off with him. The 
Bramin was at first inclined to triumph over the 
little bird, but on hearing his cries, he could not help 
pitying him. Poor thing, said he, thou art fallen 
mto the clutches of thy tyrant ? 

4. A stronger tyrant, however, took up the matter : 
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for a falcon from the mid air, darting upon the spar- 
row hawk, struck him to the ground with the bird 
lifeless in his talons. Tyrant against tyi*ant, thought 
the Bramin, it is well eoof%h. 

5. The falcon had not finished tearing his prey 
when a lynx, stealing from behind the rock on which 
he was seated, sprang on him, and having strangled 
him, bore him to the edge of a neighboring thicket 
and began to suck his blood. 

6. The Bramin was attentively viewing this new 
display of power which the Almighty had given one 
animal over another, when a sudden roar shook the 
air, and a huge tiger, rushing from the thicket, came 
like thunder on the lynx. 

7. The Bramin was near enough to hear the crush- 
ing of the bones, and was making off in great terror, 
when he met an English soldier armed with his 

^ musket. The Bramin pointed eagerly to the place 
where the tiger was making his bloody repast. The 
soldier levelled his gun and laid the tiger dead, 

8. Brave fellow ! exclaimed the Bramin. I am 
very hungry, said the soldier ; can you give me a 
beefsteak? I see you have plenty of cows here. 
Horrible ! cried the Bramin ; what ! I kill the sacred 
cows of Bramah 1 Impossible. Then kill the next 
tiger yourself, said the soldier. 

^Hiustums, Who was it, meditating on the banks of the Gan- 
ges ? (Ganges, is the name of a river in India.) What is a 
Bramin ? (A Bramin is a minister or priest of the highest 
order in India.) What did the Bramin see ? What was the 
little bird doing ? What happened to him ? What happened 
to the sparrow hawk ? What happened to the. falcon ? What 
happened to the lynx ? What became of the tiger ? What did 
the soldier want ? Did' the Bramin think it was right to kill 
«DW8 ? What did the soldier tell him ? 
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YOUNG HARRY AND HIB SISTER. 

1. Poor Hariy had the misfortune to lose his ex- 
cellent mother, when he was only eight years old, 
and his kind father died the following year, so that 
now there was none to take care of him but his sis- 
ter, who was a few years older than himself. 
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5. Among all the girls in the village, none was 
more amiable nor more beloved than Emma. 
Though she possessed all the vivacity of her a^e, 
yet such enrire control had she 6ver herself, that she 
never suffered her playfulness to approach to rude- 
ness, nor would she, in any way, willingly injure the 
feelings of another. 

3. These orphan children were left in very dis- 
tressing circumstances. While their father lived, 
they were comfortably provided for, but as he had 
not been able to accumulate apy property, these dear 
children were thrown upon the world without the 
means of a single day's support. 

4. But Emma had many friends. Her amiable 
character had so endeared her to all her acquaintance, 
that there was no danger that either she or her broth- 
er would suffer immediate want; but the idea of 
beine dependent on others was very distressmg to 
her feelings, and she resolved to use every exertion 
to avoid being a burden to her friends, and to assist, 
as much as possible, her little brother. 

"^ 5. Several benevolent ladies offered her a home, 
but she told them that if she could get employ, she 
would go out to service, and try to earn enough to pay 
her brother's board, if she could get him boarded very 
cheap, and she hoped, also, she should be able to 
keep him at school. Thts resolution, so remarkable 
in a child of her age, excited the astonishment of her 
friends; but they did not attempt to dissuade her 
from it, thinking it might be* ot service to her to 
make the attempt 

6. They therefore sot themselves about finding 
a luitabie place for her, and in a riiort tiiu« ibiind 
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one in an excellent family, where her duties would 
be very light, and where she would not be exposed 
to the corrupting influence of bad servants. It is 
true, her wages were small, but they were sufficient 
to pay the board and schooling of her brother, and 
with this she was satisfied. 

7. Harry was placed with a widow woman who 
had two children, one older and the other younger 
than he, and all three attended an excellent school 
in the neighborhood. Emma entered upon her new 
duties with cheerfulness. Her business was to at- 
tend to the younger children of the' family ; and as 
she was so amiable and mild in her disposition, and 
had such a winning way, she soon obtained the af- 
fection of the children, and the entire approbation of 
her mistress. 

8. In this .situation she received many little pres- 
ents, which she always shared with her brother, 
whom she was permitted to visit almost every eve- 
nmg after the children were asleep. They were 
always happy in each other's company, and when 
she told ium she must go, he would say : — ^' Do 
come again to-morrow, sister." 

9. Harry was a good boy, and at school he tried 
all he could to learn, for his sister told him she did 
not know how long she should be able to keep him 
there. He was therefore very diligent and im- 
proved his time so well, that he soon became the 
best scholar in the school. 

10. He was often employed by the neighbors to 
do errands and other litde services, for wUch thej 
always paid him ; €md as he was found to be perfect 
Ij faonent and fiutbfiil, he earned quite as much m 
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many larger boys who did not attend school. But 
w(iat do you think Harry did with his money ? 

1 1 . He did not do as many little boys would haye 
done: — ^spend it for cakes, and gingerbread, and 
candy, and such nonsense. No ; be gave every cent 
of it to his sister, to assist in paying his board |uid 
in purchasing clothes, which he now began to want. 

QuegHims. What misfortune did Hairy and his sister meet 
with ? How old was Harry ? Can you tell me any thin^ about 
£mma ? Were they left poor ? What did her friends oflfer 
Emma ? What did she tell them ? Did they find a place for 
her ? What was done with Harry ? How did he conduct ? 
Was he a epod boy at school ? Did he earn any tMng ? How ? 
What did he do with his money ? If Harry's board was thir- 
ty cents a week and his schooling twelre cents ^ how much 
were both ? If he could earn three cents a day by doing er- 
randsi how much would that be a week ? 
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Am i lar hn por tant so ci e ty 

re sem hied ma lie ious un gen e rous 

sttf fie ieiK . ki ti ma cy dis po sit ion 

attachment associated consternation 

as 90 ciates faos til i ty in ten tion al ly 

ir0UN<S QARaT AND ffiS SIBT£]L— CofOiMUMi 

1. ^Aoiong the girls in the neighborhood with 
whom Emma associated, was Susan Baker. This 
girl, though in some respects she resembled Emma, 
possessed some bad qualities, which rendered her a 
very dangerous contpanion. She was a very spri^tr 
ly girl, and possessed much good sense and ease of 
manners ; 1)ut unfortunately she was very quick and 
passionate : she was either all love and gctod will — 
or all hatred and malice ; and a mere trifle was suf- 
flcient to convert the most ardent attachment into the 
most deadly hfctility. 

2. As-ihas girl lived nearer to Emma than any 
other, she was more frequently with her, and they 
appeared to enjoy each oAer's society. As Emma 
had no parent to caution her about her associates, it 
could not be expected that she would shun the soci- 
ety of girls of her own age, unless she discovered 
in them something actually bad« 

3. Susan was also very artful, and if she wishied 
to injure any person with whom she was offimded, 
she would leave no means untried until she had ao- 
eomplished her designs. For some time these girls 
eontmued very intimate, but a circumstance happened 
which s«i put an end to thdr intimacy, ana came 
very ne^St rtSning poor Emma. 

■^ 4. As they were walking together one day m the 
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road, ibey saw liany nionrng towards them as if he 
bad soaiethiog very important to communieate. They 
stopped to hear what he had to say, when be opened 
with a most bitter complaint against Sam Baker, who, 
be said, had abused him by strikbg him several times, 
and had called him a litde beggar boy. 

5. Now this boy of whom Harry complained so 
bitterly, happened to be Susan's brother. She im- 
mediately began to vindicate her brother and to say 
that Harry was often vexing bim^ and she did not ' 
blame him for doing what be had done. Emma's 
feelings were very much hurt at this, and she could 
not help saying that she thought Sam had done very 
wrong, and that he was very ungenerous in calling 
him a litde beggar boy. 

6. '' I know," said the weeping girl, <' that he is 
poor, and that he has no parents, but surely that is 
BO reason why he should be abused, and I am cer* 
lain Harry is a very good boy, and would not inten- 
tionally injure any one. As for Sam, you know he 
is a bad boy, and is always teasing his playmates, 
and trying to get them into some difficulty." 

7. Susan was highly offended at these remarks, 
although they were strictly true ; she therefore left 
her companion and returned, while Emma took Har- 
ry by the hand, endeavored to soothe him and led 
him towards home ; telling him not to mind so much, 
what bad boys said to him. 

8. Though Emma had not said or done any thing 
at which Susan ought to have been offended, yet she 
felt very much displeased with her ; and when she 
found that all her young acquabtance took part with 
Emma, and that she sbod much higher in their es* 
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teem than herself; she began to show her malicious 
disposition, and did every thing she could to injure 
Emma, not only with her companions, but even with 
the family where she lived. 

9. For this purpose she watched an opportunity, 
and one day when the children were out at play 
near the road, something attracted their attention, and 
they ran off to some distance accompanied by Em- 
Hia, leaving their little caps and bonnets where they 
were at play. As soon, as Susan saw they were out 
of sight, she ran up and tore them into strings and 
threw them into the mud where several pigs were 
wallowing. 

10. When Emma returned with the children, what 
was her consternation and terror at seeing the things 
which she had left but for two or three minutes, in 
this terrible condition ! She went immediately to the 
house, acquainted her mistress with the misfortune, 
acknowledged she had done wrong in leaving the 
things exposed a moment ; and hoped she might be 
forgiven for this carelessness. This w^as readily grant- 
ed her, and no one suspected the true cause of the ac- 
cident ; thinking that the pigs had done the mischief. 

1 1 . Not long after this, one morning as the chil- 
dren were going to school, just as they passed the 
house where Susan lived, one of them dropped her 
satchel containing her books, handkerchief and some 
trinkets. Emma, who always went with them, did 
not notice the loss until they had arrived at the 
school house. She then hastened back to look for 
it, but it was no where to be found ; for Susan who 
saw it drop, had slipped out and taken it iato the 
house unperceived by any one. 
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12. Her mistress now began to think that Emma 
was really becofomg very careless ; and she cen- 
sured her se^rerely. Several other similar accidents 
happened about this time ; and although Emma was 
more watchful than she had ever been, so artful was 
Susan in her tricks, that she always* escaped undis- 
covered, or at least she thought so ; and all the blame 
was laid to poor Emma, 

Questions. With' what ^rl did Emma most associate ? What 
was the character of Susan ? Were these girls very intimate ? 
How long did this continue ? What broke it up ? What was 
Harry's complaint ? Of whom did he complain ? What did 
Swsan think of her brother ? What did Emma say ? Did this 
otSsnd Susan ? What did she try to do ? Do you remember 
the first trick she served Emma ? What did Emma do when 
she found what had happened ? What did Susan do next' 
Did she continue her tricks ? Was Emma blamed for care 
lessness ? 
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YOUNG HARKY AND HIS SISTEft.—OitfifMMii. 

1. At last her mistress told Emma one day, that 
as she found she could not place so much confidence 
in her as formerly, and as she had become, of late, 
very cai-eless, she must dismiss her, and she might 
look out for another place. This was most terrible 
news to Emma. Her tears flowed freely, and she^ 
retired to her room overcome with sorrow. 

2. O, said she to herself, what will become of my 
poor brother when I shall no longer be able to pay 
his board ! And if 1 am dismissed for negligence, ] 
shall not be able to procure another place, for nobody 
will be willing to hii-e a girl who is turned away for 
carelessness ! She continued thus lamenting until 
the time airived for her to go after the children. 

3. As she went along the road sobbing, and her 
face bathed in tears, she happened to meet one of 
those kind ladies who%had assisted her in getting the 
place where she novy lived. The lady inquired the 
caiise of her affliction ; and when informed that she 
was about to be dismissed, she was very much shock- 
ed, and resolved immediately to go and inquire into 
the cause. 

4. Emma continued her way to the school house, 
and when she arrived the scholars were just leaving 
the room, who, seeing hei* look so sad, began to gather 
round her and ask what vyas the matter? Emma 
was obliged to tell them the cause of her weep- 
ing ; and as soon as the children got home Emma's 
misfortune was known to all the families in the vil- 
lage. 

6. In the evening many persons called on the lady 
to ascertain the cause of Emma's dismission. When 
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they were informed of the repeated instances of 
negligence of which she had been guilty, one lady 
said she wished to mention a circumstance. She 
was sitting, she said, at her chamber window one day, 
and saw Emma, with the children, leave the place 
where tiiey were at play and run down the road a 
little distance. 

6. As soon as they had turned a comer in the 
road, she saw Susan Baker run up to the things 
they had left, tear them in pieces, and scatter them 
in the mud, and then run home. She thought she 
would say nothing about it at the time, as she did not 
wish to make any difficulty in the neighborhood ; but 
now that the innocent was likely to isufFer instead of 
die guilty, she felt bound to state what she had seen. 

7. Another lady in the company, stated that her 
daughter had told her, some days before, that she 
had seen a book in Susan's room with the child's 
name who had lost the satchel, written in it: that 
Susan appeared very much confused when she saw 
her looking at it, and said she had only borrowed it 
to read. 

8. These statements opened the eyes of the lady, 
and explained the whole. On inquiring more par- 
ticularly Into all the circumstances that had happened, 
she found that Emma was by no means deserving of 
the blame which she had fixed upon her, but that 
all th? mischief had been caused by the envy and 
malice of Susan. 

9. En[ima was therefore restored to the favor of 
her mistress ; and indeed she was more highly es- 
teemed, because she had so patiently borne blame of 
which she knew she was undeserving. Her wages 
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were increased ; ajid that which was intended by her 
« envious neighbor to be her ruin, proved the means 
of raising her still higher in the esteem of all who 
knew her. 

10. The ladies, assembled on this oecasion, were 
exceedingly gratified that Emma was thus fortu- 
nately saved from disgrace and ruin; but they could 
not forbear expressing their sorrow and regret that 
such wickedness as Susan had exhibited, should 
exist any where, especially in their OYvn village and 
neighborhood. They resolved that their daughters 
should not be allowed to associate with her at all ; and 
such was tlie disgrace into which Susan fell, and the 
mortification of her family, that they were obliged, 
in a short time, to move away to a distant place. 

11. Thus does wickedness meet with its own re-. 
,ward ; and I hope my young readers will learn from 
this story, the danger of indulging in any improper 
feelings towards their companions, and never allow a 
wicked action to disgrace their character. — Let them 
remember, there is One who sees and knows all they 
do ; and however private they may imagine their 
wickedness. He is able, as in the case of Susan, to 
expose it, and to protect the innocent from suffering 
by their evil doings. 

1 2. Harry was soon old enough to be put to a 
trade ; and by his diligence and amiable conduct he 
gained the esteem and confidence of his master and 
of all about him. — Emma was soon promoted to the 
place of housekeeper, in which situation she contin- 
ued till she was married to a respectable and indus- 
trious youpg farmer, and the remainder of her life, 
up tothis period, has been useful and happy. 
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Q^esiians. What did Emma's mistress tell her ? What ef- 
fect had this on her ? What alarmed her the most ? Whom 
did she meet when going for the children ? What did this 
lady resolve to do ? Was Emma's misfortune soon known ? 
Can you tell how Emma was relieved and restored to fayor ? 
Were the neighbors very ^lad? How was Susan treated? 
What was the family obliged to do ? What ought you to ^arn 
from this story ? What was done with Harry ? How did he' 
conduct ? What more can you tell concerning Emma ? 

There are twenty persons in a room, a pari of them 
dressed in white and a part in black : one fourth part of them 
are dressed in white, how many are there in black? Whien 
eight of those dressed in black have departed, how many in 
black are left, and how many in all ? 
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THE BULLIES 

1 As yoiing Francis was walking through the vil- 
lage with his iathery they were annoyed by two or 
thBee cur dogs; that came running after diem with 
looks of the utmost fury, snarling and barking as if 
they would tear their throats, and seeming every mo* 
inent ready to fly upon them. 

2 Francis frequently stopped and shook his stick 
at them, or sto<^ed down to pick up a stone ; upon 
which the curs retreated as fast as they came ; but as 
soon a» he turned about, they were at bis heels 
again 

3. This lasted till they came to a farm yard, 
thiY>ugh which their road lay A large mastiff was 
lying down m it, indulging his love of ease in the 
warm sun. Francis was almost afraid to pass him, 
and kept as close to his father as possible. How- 
ever the dog took not the least nodce of them. 

4. Presently they came upon a commcm, where, 
going near a flock of geese, they were assailed with 
hissings, and pursued some way by these foolish birds, 
which, stretching out their long necks, made a very 
ridiculous figure. Francis only laughed at them, 
though he was inclined to give the foremost of tbem 
a switch across his neck. 

5 A little further on there was a herd of cows 
*'^oxen and horses. Francis kx)ked upon them 



with some degree of apprehensioi^ ; btrt they kept 
quietly grazing, ftod did not even ^ke their head* 
from the ground as he passed them. It is a lucky 
thing, said FraciKiS) that nia[stif& aoid^ horses and eat* 
tie are not so quarrelsome as curs and geese ; but 
what can be the reason of it ? 

6. The reason, replied his father, is, that paltry 
and contemptible aiiimals, having no confidence in 
their own strength or courage, and. knowing that they 
are liable to receive injury from most of those that 
come in their way, think it safest to act the part of 
bullies, and to make a show of attacking those of 
whom, in reality, they are afraid. 

7. Whereas animals which know they have suf- 
ficient power to protect themselves, as they suspect 
no evil design from others, they entertain none them- 
selves, but maintam a dignified composure. Thus 
you will find it among mankind. Weak, mean, 

Eetty characters are suspicious, snarling, and petu^ 
mt. 

8. They raise an outcry against theur superior; in 
talents and reputation, of whom they are really afraid, 
and put on airs of defiance and insolence, merely be- 
cause they are cowards. But the truly great, are 
calm and inoffensive ; they fear no injury and oSbr 
none. They even sufi^r trifling insults to pass un- 
noticed, becatise they know their power to right 
themselves whenever it may be necessary. 

^estUms. By wft&t were Franeur and hig fkther Ibrt att* 
Boy«d, wlMn Wf w«ie walking ? What did Francia do JaUW 
doga ? Did the v oontiaue following him ? What did tbej me 
fai thit form vara? Did he trouble them? What did they next 
tee? Waa Fvancki aftaid of them ? Did they oflfer to htdt 
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him P What did thfsy see next ? Did they reoeive any dii- 
tiirbanGe from them ? What boys and men are like the oars 
and geese f What are like the mastiff, the ox, and the horse ? 
Why.? 

Three cun. one mastiff, five geese, six cows, four oxen and 
three horses, how many in all ? 
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INDOLENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

1 . James and Richard were the sons of a respec- 
table merchant in London. James, from a boy, 
accustomed himself to every kind of indulgence, and 
his only ambition seemed to be to appear a fitit 
gentleman. 

2. He dressed expensively ; frequented all the 
public diversions, kept his hunter at a livery stable, 
and associated with extravagant and dissipated young 
men. At home it was the sole -business of a servant 
to wait on him. 

3. He would have thought it greatly beneath him 
to tie or buckle his own shoes ; and if he wanted any 
thing at the other end ef the room, he would ring a 
bell and bring a servant up two pair of stairs, rather 
than rise from his chair to fetch it. He did a little 
business at the countinghouse in the forenoon, but 
devoted all his time after dinner to indolence and 
amusement. 

4. • Richard was a very different character. He was 
plam in his dress and domestic in his habits. He gave 
as litde trouble as possible to the servants, or any 
one else ; and would have been ashamed to ask as* 
sdstance from others in doing what he could easily do 
himself. 

5. He was diligent m busbess, and empkyed hk 
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leisure hoijin» chiefly in reading luid acquiring .useful 
knowledge. BpUi were 3l;iU young and unsetdeid 
when tt^eir Xatfeer died, leaving P€|hind b^t v^ry little 
prqperty. 

6. Mijae you^g men had not 3ufficient qapit^l tp 
follow the same business in which they had been en- 
gaged, they w€;re obliged to look out fpr a new plan 
of maintenance : and the first thing necessary to be 
done, was grei^y to reduce ibm expense^. 

7. This was a sesrere trial for J^ames, who fomid 
Ums^if at once cut /tiS from aU jtbe ple^ijM^es and in- 
dulgences to which he had beaa acc^istomed. He 
even thought that life was of no value since he must 
be d^Nrived ef all these, and he soon grew melan- 
^oly and dejected. 

'8. He haaarded all his little property in bttery 
liekets, and was quite ruined. Unable to recover 
himself by industry and finigality, he accepted a 
eooimission in the army, and was ordered to the 
West Indies, where, soon afisr his arrival, be caught 
t bver and died. 

9. Richard, in the mettuime, suffered no incoiH 
venience from this change in his circur^stances He 
preserved bis cheerfulness, and found no difficulty in 
Hccomnodaiting bimself to bis fortune. 

10. He engaged as clerk in a mercantile bouse 
wiA which his father bad been connected, and* by 
his diligence, attention to bis busineso* a^ reguwr 
emduot, he rose rapidly iiiiihe eeMimataonof \i$ eio- 
fdoyers. 

11. He was finaSy taken into ^paitOiendiip wkb 
fh«n, accumulated a handsome fortune, and £ved a 
Ugtdy fespeetable and useful QMQt.-"T*Ia(i0iQ99e and 
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extravagance produce misery ^nd want. Industry 
and frugality produce happiness and plenty 

. ^jitestiions. Vfh^ were the names of the two ybuaff men* 
Where did they live ? Can you ffiye any account ofjames f 
With whom did he associate ? How duf he spend most of his 
time ? Can you give any account of Richard ' How did the 
ohance of foitune affect him ? How did he cnnploy his leisure 
time? What did James do with the little property left him ? 
What hecanvd of him ^ What did Richard do' Was he sue 
oeesfuP 
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CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 

1. Benjamin Truman had often heard his fathet 
say that he ought never to deny the faults he had 
committed ; but that he should always candidly and 
freely speak the ti'uth. Benjamin, like a good 
child, recollected this, and resolved to act accord- 
ingly. 

2. Whenever he came home, therefore, and his 
father asked him where he had been, and what he 
had done that day, Benjamin would tell him all the 
places he had been at,, all' the persons he had seen, 
and all the amusements in which he had been en- 
gaged. By accident he one day broke a beautiful 
china ornament, called a vase. 

3. As he was alone when this happened, he could 
easily have concealed his share in the misfortune. 
The suspicion would probably have fallen on one o[ 
the servants rather than on him ; but Benjamin was 
tacapablc of the least deception ; and besides, he 
would have been very sorry to have brought any of 
the servants into disgrace, for an accident in wUch 
he only was concerned. 

4. He resolved, therefore, to go immediately to his 
father, to whom he said, with tears in his eyes, " Pa- 

Ea, a great misfortune has happened to me ; I have 
roken your chba vase." His father was very sorry, 
because the vase had been given him by a particular 
friend. 
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5. NevenheieflB, as Benjamin, oj wfllingljr ao 
^nowVedging Us fault, had given a new proof of his 
regard tc iruih. nis father did not scold him ; but 
merely^ made nim pay a fitde forfeit, to warn him 
against being so careless for the future, and recom- 
mended him to eoBtinue to speak the truth upon all 
occasions. 

6. Benjamin faithfully foUowed thb advice. He 
spoke tfutn at school as well as at home. It some- 
times happened that be was not so diligent and stu- 
dious as he might have been ; but he never endeav- 
ored, by tricks and falsehoods, to excuse his faults. 

7. On tlie contrary, if he had not performed ins 
duty, or if he did not know his lesson perfecdy, and 
his teacher asked the reason, he replied frankly : 
^ forgive me this negligence, sir, for I confess I have 
been extremely indolent to-day ;" or perhaps he ac- 
knowledged that he had taken so much pleasure in 
play, that he had entirely forgotten to leai-n his lesson 
in season. 

8. This frank and candid conduct made his 
teacher esteem h m more than any other of Iiis 
scholars, who always assigned false reasons to excuse 
themselves when they had done wrong. 

9. One day, however, ttiere happened an affiur at 
school which had nearly deprived poor Benjamin of 
all his reputation for sincerity. One of his school- 
fellows, a very wicked boy, had stolen two pretty 
medals intended as rewards for the best scholars. 

10. The tCiicl^er, in order to discover who had 
committed the theft, ordered all the boys to bring 
their satchels to him to be examined. The thief, who 
liappened to sit next to Benjamin, slily slipped the 
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medals hiU> his satchel, and when Benjamin handed 
his satchel to the teacher for examination, behold the 
medals drdpp^d on the floor! 

11. Is it possible, said the teacher to him, that 

Sou can be the rogue ? No sir, replied the innocent 
oy with his usual frankness ; I know not who could 
have put them in my satchel. The teacher, under 
such circumstances, would not have believed any 
other boy, but he knew he could rely on Benjamin's 
word. 

12. He then inquired of all the boys separately, 
whether they had done this wicked thing ; but they 
all declared their innocence except one, whose looks 
soon betrayed liim ; and on being pressed by the 
teacher, he acknowledged that he had taken tbe^ 
medals and put them into Benjamin's satchel to 
escape detection. He was then severely punished. 

13. When Benjamin returned home, he said to 
his father — " I feel very giateful to you, my dear 
•father, for having taught me to speak the truth, and 
to confess my faults. Were it not for this, I should 
have been despised and punished to-day, for a crime 
which I never thouglit of committing." 

Q^egtums. What was the character of Benjamin Truman ? 
Do you recollect what accident he met with ? Did he deny it ' 
Did his father punish him ? Why ? How did he conduct at 
school ? What circumstance came near depriving him of his 
good name ? Did the teacher believe him ? How came the 
medals in his satchel ? What was done with the boy who did 
it ? Was not Benjamin's good character the means of savin^^ 
him ? Do vou not think it is much better always to speak the 
truth ? What did Benjamin tell his father when he returned ? 
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LESSON LXVII. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE SHEEP. 



1 . A few evenings ago, says a lady, I was enjoy- 
ing a walk with a friend. Our path lay withm a 
'' hundred yards of a clear brook, formed by a small 
stream that- descends from a mountain. Many sheep 
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and lambs were feeding near us, but one n iBrtus 
ular drew our attention by the singulantF 3f iis 
motions. 

2. She approached us bleating very '.xidly. aod, 
after looking pitifully at us, ran off towards the brook 
At first we regarded her with a careless eve out as 
she repeated these actions, bleating stiH louder, and . 
again iiinning towards the water, sk)wing an aiixiet) 
for us to follow her, we stopped to ooserve har 
motions. ^ 

3. Having watched her for some time without be- 
ing able.to account for her behavior, we continued 
our walk, and had nearly reached the gale which led 
to the next field, when she came running after us the 
diird time, and seemed yet more earnest, if possible 
than before. We then determined to follow her in 
order to discover the cause of her uneasiness 

• 4. As soon as we turned towards the nvulet she 
rrn with all her speed, looking frequently behind her. 
When we reached the brink of the stream, she 
peej^ed over the edge of a hillock into, the water, 
looked up into our iaces as if to solicit commisera- 
tion, and bleated with the most significant voice f 
ever heard from one of those creatures we call 
dumb. 

5» Judge of our surprise, when, on looking over 
the brink, we perceived her lamb standing close un- 
der the hillock, with the water nearly over its back. 
The little rogue had probably slid off the bank while 
gamboling on the top, and it being very steep, he 
could not get up again. My friend ran to the farm 
house for help, wtrilst I stayed by the anxious mother 
to assuae her of our assistance. 
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6. Help sooa arrived, and the Iamb was presently 
rescued from its perilous situation, when its fond dam 
began most afiectionately to lick and nurse it ; look- 

^ ing up.ftt us with pleasure if not gratitude, and ex- 
pressing her sensations by several cries very diflferent 
from those bleatbgs she had uttered in her distress. 

7. The delight we felt was little inferior to that of 
this tender creature, whose natural solicitude im- 

{ celled her to a conduct nearly approaching to reason, 
ndeed i( is very difficult to fix limits where animal 
bstinct ends, and the reasoning faculty commences. 
So much do they resemble each other, that, in many 
cases, it is quite impossible to make a distinction. 

8. In tiie selection of their food, few animals dis- 
cover greater sagacity than the sheep, nor does any 
domestic animal show more dexterity and cunning in 
its attempts to elude the vigilance of the shepherd, m 
order to steal such delicacies as are agreeable to its 
palate. 

Q^egtion8, What did the ladies xjkmerve in their walk ? Why 
was their attention arre^d W one of them ? What was the 
cause of her uneasiness'? What old she appear to want of 
^em? How did the lamb get 'mere? How was it relieved? 
Did its mother appear very glad? Had not the little lamb a 
very good mother ? Do yoiF^not t&fnk your mother would be 
as anxious for you if you were to fall into the water ? Is not 
your mother very kind in taking care of you, and keeping yon 
trom dangers ? Ought you not to be very thankful to her, and 
•bey her,. and try to make her happy ? 



LESSON LXVIII. 
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MISCELLANY. 

1. And God said let there be Sght, and there x^te 
light. 

2. The same Being who commanded light to shine 
out of darkness, created also the heavens and the 
earth, and all that is in them. 

3. He created Adam and five from whom sprai^g 
all the people who dwell upon the earth. 

4. He made the beasts that live in the fidds, the 
birds that fly in the air, and the fbh that swim ia die 
sea. 

5. Tiiis great Being who has done all these mighty 
works has taught as that not a sparrow faBs to the 
ground without his notice. He therefore sees and 
knows all things. 

6. Even little children are i^een and known by 
hinii and he takes care ,of them. 

7. He hears them when they use profane words 
and be knows how they behave to their f areats^ 
brothers and sisters. 
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:8. CMdniQ ought always ito fear, rererence and 
love this great Being who sees all their actions and 
^es theui all .liiciir eojoyxoant^. 

9. Grood children wUil be obedient to thetir par^ciu^ 
Attentive ta their school ; diligept in their bwne^ ; 
and kind and .obliging lo their companiona. 

10. It is vi^ [feasant to^aee children at their play 
when th^ are permitted by their parrots or teachers 
lo amnse themselves for exercise. Bdt those ehil- 
dren who begin to quarrel and call each other names, 
as soon as they begin to play, spoil all their enjoy- 
ment and make each other unhappy. 

1 1 . See that little boy who is so quarrelsome that 
nobody will play with him. He is sitting by himself 
on a stone and weeping bitterly. Poor boy ! how 
unhappy he must feel. 

12. Boys should be very careful when they play 
together, not tx> use each otner roughly. They should 
not throw dirt and stones at each other, nor attempt 
to strike with large sticks, for in so domg there is 
danger of getting badly hunt. 

IS. There were once two little boys whose names 
were Thomas and Henry, who went to play together 
on the shore. They began to play oy throwing 
small pebble stones, first into the water and then at 
each other. 

14* They continued this for some time, untS uf>- 
fortunalely Thomas hit Henry in his fece and hurt 
him very jnuch. Being very angry, as boys usually 
are when they get hurt at play, he took up a br|e 
stone and threw k with so ^uch violence as to kill 
his coinpanien on the spot. 

15. We hope all little boys wiU take warning ffom 
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this story and not indulge themselves in such dan- 
gerous play as that of throwing stones. 

16. See those litde girls jumpii^ the rope ! How 
cheerful and happy they appear to be. This is 
▼ery good exercise after they have been in school so 
Iqpe. They should not, however, continue it a great 
while when it is very warm, for if they heat them- 
selves too much, the exercise will do them more 
hurt than good. 

i^jdesHons. How majsood children be known? Howshoiild 
boyi conduct when at puy ? What dangerous pky do boys 
sometimes engage in ? What accident once happened in con^ 
sequence of tnis P 

Let me see if you wun begin at number 1, and add together 
all the numbers as far as 12. Thus, 1 and 2 are 3, and 3 are 6, 
and 4 are 10, and so on. If you spell 5 words and Mary 3, 
how many more do you spell than Mary .' If then you take 
l\ from 5, how many remain .' 4 from 7? 2 from 5 ? 4 from 9 ? 
B from 12 ? If you win 10 marbles and give away 6 of them, 
how many have you left ? 



LESSON LXIX. 
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THE STEAMBOAT. 

George, Henry, have you seen the new Steam- 
boat which arrived yesterday from New- York ? 

Henry, I have, and a beautiful boat she is. Ev- 
ery thing about her is in the most elegant styFe. The 
cabins and stairs are all covered with the richest 
carpets ; and the chairs, tables and mirrors exceed 
any I ever saw. 

G. But all this finery would be of little conse- 
quence if she should not sail well. Do you know 
how she sails ? 

H, Admirably. It is said she beats all the other 
boats in the sound. 

G, In the sound ! what do you mean by that ? 
I thought sound meant noise. 

H. Not always : It sometimes means a large col- 
lection of water adjoining the ocean or sea.. 

6. Is there any such sound between Providence 
and New- York? 

H. Yes ; Long Island Sound, so called because 
it is between Long Island ^and the main land, as you 
may see by looking on the map. 

G. I see it is : but why is this Utde spot ont the 
map cafled an island ? 

H. Because it is, as you see, entirely surrounded 
by water. « 

G. 1 understand now the raeamng of Island and 
Sound ; but do tell me something more about the 
new steamboat ; has she masts and sails like other 
vessels ? 

H. She has masts and sails, but shcfttanes her sails 
only when the wind is fair, or when she is going be- 
fore the wind. 

16 
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6. You said just now, she beats all the boats ia 
the sound ; do you know how long it takes her to 
come from New- York to Providence ? 

H. She made her last trip in sixteen hours. 

€r. YThat is the distance between these two 
places ? 

H. The distance by water is about 200 miles . 

G, And could not our horse go from Providence 
to New- York in sixteen hours ? 

H, No, the swiftest horse could not go that dis- 
tance or keep up with this boat, without exercising 
the greatest cruelty towards him, and even then, he 
would hold out but a short time, for he would soon 
drop down dead. 

O, I should like much to see this wonderful boat ; 
at what wharf is she ? 

H, At Fox Point wharf, where we went the other 
day. 

QjoAStions. What is meant by a B<nmd, as u«ed in this les- 
Mm? Where is Long Island Sound? How far is it from 
Providence to New- York ? Can a horse travel as fast as a 
Steamboat ? If the boat makes two trips in a week, how many 
would she make in a month ? In four months ? If fldie has 
()0 passengers each trip, how many passengers would she earrv 
in a mbnui ? If each passenger pays 8 dollars, how mucn 
would one trip come to? If she naA 100 passengeM, how 
much ? 150 passengers, how much ? 

Note. — If these hutquestumt should be thought too dificMlt, 
AefUUnmng mmy be substUuted. 

How many weeks in a month ? How many trips would she 
make in a month ? If she should hare 100 passengers each 
trip, how many would that be a week ? A month ? If each 
passenger pays pedlars, how much would one trip Oome to ' 
twotnps? 
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LESSON LXX. 
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THE TRUANT. 
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1. Little Edward was one day trudging along to 
school with his satchel over his shoulder, when he 
was met by his school-fellow, Tom Jones, who In- 
quired why he need be in so much haste, as it was 
not school time yet, and they might stop and play 
awhile, and be at school in season* 

2. Now Edward was a very punctual boy, and 
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loved his school and his book ; but Tom was an idle 
fellow, and cared for nothing but play and mischief. 
Don't you see, said Tom, what a fine little rill here 
is ? Only let us stop a minute and build a dam 
across it, and when we come back we shall have a 
famous large pond. 

3. But do you not remember, said Edward, that 
our teacher has often told us we should not stop to 
play on our way to school ? Never mind, answered 
Tom, we will stay but a minute, and then we will 
walk the faster. 

4. Edward at length consented to stop and build 
the dam, and laying down his satchel he lyent busOy 
to work, digging turf with his hands, and carrying 
large stones. 

5. They were so much engaged in completing 
their work, that they entirely forgot the time, until 
they discovered it was too late for school. Poor 
Edward was much troubled, as be had never before 
been guilty of committing such a fault, and he knew 
that his parents and teacher would be very much 
grieved. *• 

6. You silly boy ! said Tom, how will your pa- 
rents know you have not been at school. Stay here 
and play tintil school is out, and then go home, and 
they will not know but you have been to school ; and 
as tor the teacher, you know you can tell him that 
your parents kept you at home. 

7. This advice did not at all suit Edward, as he 
had never been in the habit of telling what was not 
true. Besides, thought he, if my parents should ask 
me if I had been at school, how could I be so 
wicked as to tell them a falsehood. 
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8. He was so much vexed in thinking of the 
trouble he had brought upon himself, that be CQuld 
not enjoy the play at all ; and although he continued 
with Tom the remainder of the forenoon, he was 
by no means pleased with the rising of the pond, 
nor the little waterfall which broke over the top of 
the dam. 

9. It happened that Edward's aunt and two of his 
little cousins had arrived at his home that very morn- 
ing, and were anxiously waiting for his return from 
school, that they might surprise him with a number 
of pretty presents which they had brought for him. 

10. When Edward returned, he found them all 
very glad to see him, and his cousbs soon began to 
tell him of the fine things they had brought for him ; 
but while they were telling him, his mother, observ- 
ing his clothes wet and very muddy, bquired of him 
where he coi^ld have been to get his clothes so wet 
and soiled. 

11. You may judge of his confusion when he 
found himself thus detected; and at a time too, 
when he would least wish to have his fault discovered. 

12. To attempt to escape by lying, he knew would 
not answer ; he was therefore obliged, in presence 
of his parents, his aunt and his cousins, to confess 
the whole truth. 

13. Although his parents considered Tom as much 
•*nore in fault than Edward, yet they did not allow 
this single transgression to go unpunished. 

14. He was therefore not permitted to stay from 
school to play with his cousins in the afternoon, nor 
to receive any of the presents which had been blend- 
ed for him. 

^ 16* 
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15. After this, Edward was never known to stop 
to play when going to school, although he was fre- 
quently urged to do it by Tom Jones and other bad 
boy^. 

Questions. Do you remember what the story in this lesson 
is about ? What was the character of Edward ? What of Tom 
Jones ? What did Edward do that was wrong ? What did 
Tom tell Edward to do when they found they were too late 
for school? Was this right ? Did Edifrard enjoy himself after 
he found he had done wrong ? What was the punishment 
which he received fxn^ his misconduct? Did he ever stop 
again when going to school ? Do you know what became of 
Tom Jones ? 1 will tell you then : He was hung. 

LESSON LXXI. 
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HUMILITY ITS OWN REWARD. 

1. Hellen was educated by her sisters, and being 
but seven years of age, and they, nearly grown 
up, she was also their little favorite, and of so gende 
a disposition that every one of them loved her, and 
perhaps would have indulged her too much but that 
they knew it would destroy her future happiness. . 

2. Therefore, although they loved to hear her talk, 
and delighted to hear her praised by others, they 
very early taught her lessons of humility, and en- 
deavored to make' her sensible of the difference 
between bashfubess and modestv. They encour- 
aged her to take pleasure in hearing other children 
praised and admired, and to think mor^ of others 
than of herself. 

3. Hellen was of a lively disposition; though 
modest and gentle : she was more forward than most 
children of her age ; but her abilities were not al- 
ways perceived by strangei% ; for she employed her 
talents in making her own family and all around her 
at home, cheerful and happy. Yet as she grew older, 
she was not bashful in company ; on the contrary, 
whenever she was called out into conviersation-, no 
litde girl behaved with more good sense and pro- 
priety ! 

4. She was never heard to talk too much or too 
long, as some spoiled children are known to do, nor 
to speak of herself. She even did not think that a 
litde girl was of sufficient importanca in society to 
engage the attention of the company. 

5. Hellen had a young friend, named Lucy, who 
had the misfortune to have a vain mother. This 
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imprudent woman had taught her daughter to be too 
I fond of display. Whenever there was any company, 
Lucy was desired to bring her drawings, to play on 
the piano, and to dance for the amusement of the 
company. 

6. As she was a clever girl, every body praised 
her ; and at length she became so fond of admira- 
tion, that she could not be happy if any other little 
girl was praised more than herself. At home she 
was neither very good tempered nor cheerful; for 
her mamma blamed her if she was not always prac- 
tising, in order to excel in mu^ic ; and constandy 
reminded her that Hellen would get before her ia 
every thing. 

7. If Hellen had not been a very sensible girl, Lu- 
cy would have been envious of her, and might have 
disliked her exceedingly. But she was so humble 
and good natured that Liicy found it i^ipossible not 
to love her. When she found that Lucy was partic- 
ularly anxious to excel her in any thing, she would 
perform her part more indifferendy than common 
in order that Lucy might be gratified. 

8. It is curious to observe how virtue reaps its 
own reward. Hellen was so clever, that although 
her young friends could not help admiring her, many 
would have disliked her if she had been vain or con- 
ceited : she was, on the contrary, so humble and 
modest, and so anxious that her youn^; friends should 
be praised and appear to advantage, that they could 
not for an instant, feel envious. 

9. .Such was the sweetness of her disposition and 
the modesty of her deportment, that all loved her 
and enjoyed her society, so that she was welcomed 
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with smiles wherever she went. No little girl could 
be happier than Hellen was; for though she was 
humble and modest, she could not dvoid feeling 
pleased in the reflection, that she was beloved by her 
young companions. 

Qiiestions. By whom was Hellen educated ? Was she too 
much indulged ? What did they early teach her ? What did ' 
they encourage her in ? What was her disposition ? Was she 
yery forward ? How did she employ her talents ? Was she 
bsshfy ? How did she behave^ in conversation ? Did she talk 
too much or too loud ? What did she think about little girls ? 
What was the name. of her young friend? What did*Lucy's 
mother teach her ? When there was company what was Lucy 
required to do ? What did she become very fond of? How 
did Lucy behaye at home ? What prevented her from dislik- 
ing Hellen very much ? Which of these girls was most es- 
teemed ? Why ? 
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1. Sophia, thcMigh she was gentle, amiable and 
pretty, was nevertheless so extremely heedless that 
she thought litde of what she said^ and still less of 
what she did. Her mother, on going to spend the 
evening at a distance from home, told the children 
they might amuse themselves together until her re- 
turn ; but she desired them not to be rude, and as 
each of them had a short lesson to learn, she wbbed 
them to finish this before they began their amuse-^ 
mentsi 

2. After she had gone, they sat down to their les* 
sons and very soon finished learning them. They 
then began their play and amused themselves with 
several games. They made no unnecessary noise 
nor entered into any quarrels ; every thing was in 
the best order, and they would have passed die even- 
ing very pleasandy if Sophia, through her heedless- 
ness, had not committed a sad fault. 

3. Having occasion to look for something in her 
fadier's closet, she took ^ candle, and when she had 
found die object of her search, instead of taking 
away the candle or extinguishing it, she left it burning 
in the closet among a large heap of papers. It was 
not dll a quarter of an hour after this, that Sophia, 
smelling the scent of burning paper, recollected leav- 
ing the candle in the closet. 

4. She ran immediately to get it, but how was she 
shocked when, on opening the door, she found the 
whole closet in flames ! She screamed loudly, and 
immediately her brothers, and sisters, and the servants 
ran to the spot, and seeing the flames, they all at once 
exclaimed, ' the house is on fire ! the house is on fire !» 
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6. A very little water would have quenched the 
fire at this moment; bnt they were all so much 
frightened that no one had presence of mind enough 
to know what to do. The fire spread rapidly, and 
soon the' adjoining room was all in a blaze. The 
neighbors, seeing the fire, sounded the alarm, and 
directly an engine was brought, and a great crowd 
gathered. 

6. The tumuU was now dreadful; — ^me crying 
fire! some knocking in the windows, and others 
breakbg open doors to get at the fire. Clothefe, 
books, furniture, and articles of every description, 
were consumed by the destructive element. The 
pretty Canary-bird, which was the delight of the 
house, was burned to ashes ; and Sophia herself re- 
ceived, in the confusion, so many knocks and bruises 
that she was hardly able to stand. 

7. At this juncture, the parents of the children 
arrived, and were overcome at the dreadful sight. 
Their first object, however, was to seek their children 
among the crowd ; and having found them they led 
them to the house of a friend, who generously offered 
them an asylum until they could be furnished with 
another house. 

8. The children shed torrents of tears while they 
.related the manner m which tMs sad acci4ent hap- 
pened. Their father told them that if they had all 
set about tlutiving water upon the fire as soon as they 
discov^ed it, instead of yielding to firight and useless 
cries and lamentations, they might have preserved 
bis house fitHn being burned* 

9. See now ; said he, to what a wretched coadh^ 
km you have reduced me ! My house, my fiiniiliHra» 
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my books and papers all destroyed by the heedless- 
ness of one little girl, and the thoughtlessness and 
terror of the rest ! — Poor Sophia was in an agony of 
grief, as she knew and felt that she had been the 
cause of all the mischief. She begged her father to 
forgive her past heedlessness, and she resolvecj that 
she would ever after, be more careful and attentive. 

QiiesUons. What waa the name of the heedless ffirl ?' Had 
she any good qualities ? What did her mother telll^e children 
when she was going away ? How did they behave ? What 
did Sophia do with the candle ? Did she leave it there ? What 
- followed ? How was the fire discovered ? What did she do 
when she found the room, on firef Might not the iire have 
been easily put out when it was first discovered ? Why did 
not the children and servants put on water ? Was the house 
consumed ? What besides ? Did the parents of these children 
return ? At what time ? What did they do ? Where did they 

g>? Were the children much affected? What did their 
ther tell them P What was the cause of all this mischief? 
What did Sophia resolve to do ? 
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del lar 
wheth er 
seven ty 
stud ied 
quar ter 
high er 
fort une 
neph ew 
in formed 
im proved 
re quired 
al lowed 
di vide 



sub tract 
ad vane ed 
stud y ing 
ea si er 
Tes ta ment 
syl la bles 
ea si ly 
neg li gent 
prop er ty 
mul ti ply 
cus torn ers 
prob a bly 
vin e gar 



shop keep er 
pro mot ed 
in form ing 
cor rect ly 
ac knowl edged 
im prov ing 
un der stand 
reg u lar ly 
or thog ra phj 
a rith me tic 
va ri e ty 
sat is fac tion 
in ter est ing 



JAMES TO HI8 I7NCLE. 



Letter Sd. 
D$ar ntf 

In my last letter I informed yoju that I had just 
finished reading J^wmher two^ and that there was a 
prospect of my being promoted to the writing school 
1 now have the satisfaction of informing you that I 
was regularly promoted » and have been engaged 
ever since, in studying another of those queer books, 
about which I wrote you in my last letter. 

%. My class has just now finished Number 
THREE, and I thought it would be a proper time for 
me to wrtte to you again, and tell you something of 
my progress. I am very certain diat I can read a 
great deal better than I could three months ago. 

3. I find it so pueh easier reading simple stories^ 
and lessons which I can understand, that i believe I 
bow improved much faster than I should have done 

17 
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' by reading the lessons in anj book I could not 
understand, v 

4. As to spelling, I find it very' easy now to speH 
words of two. tbree, four and even five syllables, 
because we have the same words to spell so many 
.times over, that we cannot easily forget them. This, 
I am told is called orthography; and 1 ana -very sure 
we can read a lesson muck better for havirtg first 
learned how to spell the most difficult words which 
it contains. • 

6. The lessons are very short, and we read only 
one at a time, and are required to read it correcdy 
before we begin another . We are not allowed to 
hurry over our lessons without knowing any thing 
about them ; and if any of the class are negligent 
and do not attend properly to their lessons they are 
put back into the class below, so that idle and indo- 
lent scholars may not hinder the progress of the more 
industrious. 

.6. But spelling and reading are not all that I have 
learned. I have made some progress in Arithmetic, 
so that I can add, subtract, multiply and divide with- 
out the aid of figures. This is called ^'mental arith- 
metic," and I have already found it of some use ; 
for being sent to , market the other day, to buy a 
piece of meat, the butcher weighed me six pounds 
and told me it came to forty four cents. 

7. I asked him how much it was a pound, and he 
answered, seven cents* I then told him it came 
Id but forty-two cents, which he acknowledged was 
light I then gave him a fifty cent piece and he gave 
me back six cents* I told him the change was not 
right; that I ought to have eight cents. 
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6. Now I don't think he intended to oheat me, 
but having a great many customers to wait upon, he 

Erobably made this mistake on account of his hurry. 
(e that as it may, I should have lost two cents if 1 
had not been able to reckon it myself. 

9. At another time I was sent to a shop to buy a 
^ound of raisins which were twelve cents ; a quart 
of vinegar which was eight cents, and some tea which 
was ten cents ; and gave the shopkeeper a dollar bill. 
Whether he wished to try me, to iSnd if I could 
reckon money or not, I don't know, but he gave me 
only sixty cents change, which I told him was not 
enough, as 1 wanted seventy. 

10 Thus you see, sir, I have learned sonae things 
which are useful, and I hope I shall continue im- 
proving. I am told that the next Numbers are more 
interesting tha^ those I have studied, and as they are 
much larger books, they contain a greater variety of 
. reading lessons and all sorts of useful questions. 

11. If I should continue at school, as 1 hope I 
shall, another quarter, I shall probably be advanced 
to the next higher class, and of course to the reading 
of a new book, called Number four. Should this 
prove to be my good fortune, I shall give you notice 
• of it in my next letter. 

Your aflfectionate nephew, 

James Diligent. 

Questions. Did James think he had improved in reading ' 
What did he think was the reason ? What did he say about 
Sjpelling ? What is the spelling of words called ? Did he 
.tnink were was any advantage in learning to spell words be- 
fore reading them in the lesson? What does he say about 
negligent scholars ? What abont arithmetic ? Do you re- 
member what use he had found for his arithmetic ? Did he 
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expect to be advanced to a hig^her class ? Do you think indo- 
lent scholars who do not study their lessons, will be promoted f 
Why not? 
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THE SmPWRECK. 



1. On the sandy key which fortunately presented 
itself, the shipwrecked seamen hauled up the boats 
to repair those that were damaged and to stretch 
canvas round the gunwales, the better to keep out 
the sea from breaking into them. The heat of the 
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sun and the reflection from the sand were distressing, 
and the thirst of the men was rendered intolerabfe 
from the quantity of salt water they had taken in 
while swimming, before they were picked up. 

2. They were greatly disturbed in the night, by 
the irregular behavior of one of the seamen named 
Connell, which made them suspect he had got drunk 
with some wine that had been saved ; but it turned 
out that the severe torture he endured from thirst, 
induced him to drink salt water ; by which means be 
went mad, and died in the course of the voyage. 

3. It seems, a small keg of water and some 
biscuits had been thrown into one of the boats, which 
they found, by calculation, would be suf&cient to last 
sixteen days, on an allowance of a gill of water a 
day to each man, and a very small quantity of bread, 
the weight of which was accurately ascertained by a 
musket-ball and a pair of wooden scales made for 
^ach boat. 

4. The crew and the prisoners were now distrib- 
uted among the four boats. At a mountainous island 
they entered a bay where swarms of natives came 
down and made signs for their landing ; but this they 
declined to do, on which an arrow was discharged 
and struck one of the boats; and as the savages 
were seen collecting their bows and arrows, a volley 
of muskets, a few of which happened to be in the 
boats, was discharged which put them to flight. 

5. While sailing among the islands and near the 
shore, they now and then stopped to pick up a few 
oysters and procure a little fresh water. On the 
second of September they passed the north-west 
point of New-Holland, and launched mto the great 

17* 
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Indian Ocean, having a voyage of about a thousand 
miles still to perform. On &e thirteenth they saw 
the island of Timor, and the next morning landed 
and got some water and a few small fish from the 
natives. 

6. Qn the fifteenth of September* they anchored 
opposite the Dutch settlement of Copang. Nothing 
could exceed the kmdness of the governor and offi- 
cers of this settlement, in affording every possible 
assistance and relief in their distressed condition. 
After staying here three weeks, they embarked on 
board a Dutch Indiaman and arrived at Samarang, 
where to their great joy they found some of their 
companions whom they supposed to have been lost 

7. It would be impossible to describe all the suf- 
ferings of these poor men in so long a voyage, in 
open boats, and almost destitute of provisions and 
water. But by patience and perseverance they 
overcame every difficulty and at last arrived in their 
native country, grateful to a kind Providence for 
preserving them from a watery grave, or the more 
dreadful, because more lingering death of famine. 

Q^esHon8. Where did the seamen haul up their boats ? Why' 
did they do this ? By what were they very much distressed ? 
What caused their great thirst ? By what#yere they disturbed 
in iJie night P What caused his irregularity ? Had they saved 
any thing from the ship ? How much was each man allofred 
a day ? How many boats had they ? "Did they land at tlia 
first island they came to ? Why ? What point did they pass 
en the second of September ? What oceaadid they enter then ? 
What is an ocean P Where did they anchor on the 15th Septem- 
ber P By whom was this inhabited P How did the Dutch treat 
the strangers P How long did they stay here P Where did 
they go next P Did they arrive safely in Cheir own country ? 
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rec ol lect ions un ques tion a biy im ag i na tion 
At a Ian ta in va ri a bly in ter lo cu tion 

MEMOISS OF A BUTTERFLY. 

1. The approach of aHtumn, and the conviction 
that I shall not survive the first sharp frost, would 
fill me with dismay did I not belong to the educated 
class of butterflies. I can submit to the laws of na- 
ture and die ; but I cannot submit to die and leave 
no record of my existence : I am not called to this 
trial, however, as my friend, the gadfly, promises to 
take charge of these memoirs when completed, and 
to trumpet their praises throughout the insect world. 

2. That world is hastening to its end, but doubt- 
less, the next generation, and especially that of but- 
terflies, will hold my name in estimation; I shall 
certainly be regarded as their standard author. Un- 
questionably I should like to live to hear my own 
praises ; but one cannot have every thing, so I must 
be satisfied with deserving them, and commence my 
history. 

3. Of my infancy I remember nothing except, in- 
deed, it was said I was ^ remarkably fine caterpillar; 
but my own recollections bdgin at the moment when 
I burst fi-om my cone and found myself a butterfly ! 
I belong to that splendid tribe called the Atalanta, 
and when in my prime, 1 was one of its chief orna- 
ments, my wings being glossy black, edged with the 
richest crimson. 

4. How well do I remember the morning of my 
first flight ! From being shut up in a dusky prison, 
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I suddenly found . myself at large, fluttering among 
flowers that I continually mistook for other butter- 
flies — the glorious sun i^iining in the heavens with- 
out a cloud— and thousands of insects sporting, like 
myself, in his golden beams ! — Happy day ! How 
sweet were my slumbers, when at night I folded my 
wmgs in a rose that was sheltered from the dew, by 
a laurel branch which hung over it. 

5. Ffom that day it was evident that nature de- 
signed me for the poet of my tribe ; doubtless, cir- 
cumstances were highly favorable, but I think that I 
must, even in my caterpillar state, have possessed 
the organs of fancy and imagination. 

6. I will now describe my way of life. In a few 
days, my rose tree became the resort of a selection 
from the most improved species of butterfly. The 
swallow-tailed, the peacock, the buck-thorn and the 
atalanta kind took .the lead, on account of the splen- 
dor of their attire: the bferior orders were cxily 
bowed to at a distance, and of course every insect 
that was not a butterfly was regarded with the utmost 
horror. 

7. The gadfly, the wasp and the bee were ex- 
ceptions ; the first was necessary as a newsmonger, 
and as all three carried stings, it was not safe to des- 
pise them. Every day' the company on the rose 
tree formed a party of pleasure to visit a diflferent 
spot of the garden, which, as belonging to a noble- 
man, and being extremely retired, was a most fitting 
residence for butterflies of fashion. 

8. Sometimes we danced quadrilles in the air, 
then rested on a woodbine, and returned home in the 
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cool of the erening. Sometimee we foamed a portjr 
for conversation, beneath the shade of a myrde tree, 
at which times I was expected to furnish a song or 
a tale, invariably in honor of some one belonging to 
our own body* Occasionally, for the sake of the 
honey he contributed, we invited an cAi bee to join 
our parties, but ,so much did we feai* that he might 
presume upon the honor, and join us when it wight 
be unpleasant to recognise him, that I do not thmk 
we invited him more than twice. 

9. This delightful kind of life lasted for about a 
month ; towards the close of that period, somethiag 
Mke weariness stole over us ; pleasure was the solo 
object of our search, and having exhausted all we 
knew, the inquiry was, what should be done next ? 
Labor was out of the question ; our high birth and 
refined habits equally forbade us to enjoy vulgar 
excitements ; we had, therefore, no resource but to 
quarrel among i»urselves. We did so. 

10. Jealousies, rivalries and bickerings now dia* 
turbed the tranquil rose tree. A swallow-tailed beau 
challenged a peacock dandy : they met One got 
his beautiful coat (yellow, laced with black) covered 
with dust, and the other received a wound in one 
foot, which occasioned him to limp ever afterwards. 
The ladies of the respective combatants, of course, 
took port in ^e quarrel and scandalized each other 
without mercy. 

11. As for myself I made satirical verses on aB 
parties ; but I was so really vexed at the disturbed 
state of our politics, that I contrived to make myself 
the head of a party, whom I drew off and established 
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on the myrde tree before alluded to. • Unalloyed fe- 
licity is not, however, destined to be the fate of 
butterflies. 

12. Soon after our removal, two of the party met 
with an untimely death ; one was crushed by a little 
unfeeling ruffian of a schoolboy, and the other, a par- 
ticular friend of ray own, took cold from incautiously 
venturing into a damp lily. I honored each with an 
elegy f and the occupation, in some measure, soothed 
ray grief. 

13. For the last fortnight my troubles have been 
of a personal nature. I feel the approaches of old 
age : I do not enjoy company as I once did, neither 
can 1 fly so briskly. Grave thoughts will obtrude 
upon my mind ; and on reviewing my past life, I 
almost suspect that the despised ant and bee have 
been more honorable insects than myself, because 
more useful. 

14. To be sure, I have enjoyed much pleasure^; 
but now it is over, and the recollection of it is but 
cold comfort, and if I have been greatk admired, 
I am not sure that I was ever loved. I cannot help 
wishing I had a few good actions to remember — a few 
benevolent sentiments; — but I cannot call cny to 
mind. I certainly did once feel ashamed of my 
party, for scoffing at a poor, black beetle— (it could 
not help its ugliness,) but then I did not use my in- 
fluence to protect it. 

15. I do remember that once I wished very much 
to relieve the anguigh of a poor dying moth, which 
earnestly besought me to lift it from the gravel-walk 
to a rose leaf; but then I abstained for fear of soilbg 
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my wings. — Well, if I might again emerge from my 
shell, I would live a very different life ; but as I can- 
not, I must hope that the posterity of butterflies, to 
whom I dedicate these memoirs, will profit by my 
experience and regrets. 

Questions. Do vou suppose this was written or spoken oy 

a butterfly ? Ans. it was written by seme person who supposed 

the butterfly might say what he wrote, if he could speak. 

' , This is called lUleirory.— Wluit inseet is a butterfly before he 

\ becomes a butterfly P What tribe did this one belong to? 

' Where did he reside? Did he live alone? How did they 
spend their time ? Did they continue to live in harmony ? 
What happened to two of the party which drew ofi^? What did 
he think about the ant and the bee ? Is the butterfly of any 
Mae ? What class of people is he very much like ? Are proud 
and silly people yery apt to despise their inferiors, or thoM 
whom tney consider sucn ? Is this right ? Why ? 



LESSON LXXVI. 

I hope all children who read this book and who 
wish to read well, will be very careftil to learn the 
names and the use of the stops or pauses. When a 
person writes any thing, or when a printer prints a 
book or any thing else to be read, they make the 
stops just as they mean to have it read. Now if 
you read without observing these stops, you certain- 
ly will not read correcdy nor give the -meaning of 
what you read. 

I have given you some account of these stops, in 
the beginning of this book ; 'but lest you should have 
forgotten them, I have put them down here in order, 
diat you may the better understand and remember 
&em. 
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This, you will recollect, is called a Comau^ aad 
'^ when you come to it in reading, you must stop 
long eoou^ to count one. 

2 This is called a Semicolon, and requires you to 
' stop while you may count two. 

• This is called a Colon, and requires you to stop 
while you may count three. 

This is called a Period or full stop, and requires 
you to pause while you may count four. When 
you come to this stop, your voioe must fall as if 
you had done reading. 

I This is called an Interrogation point, and is always 
placed after a question ; as — ^Who is it ? 



f This is called the Exclamation point, and is placed 
after such oxpressicHis as these — Oh dear ! How 
shocking I 

The last two generally require a fiiD stop. 

In this example you have them all. See now if 
joa can read it correctly : — 

'^ John, give me that pen ; and now you may se- 
tum to your seat : not however till you have read 
this sentence. Have you not done it yet ? Oh yo« 
idle boy!" 

QMMtKmj. Which if the thorteit stop ? Which is tks lonf - 
Mi? How maoh longer must jou. 8tc|> at a wimcolon than a 
eomma ? How much lon^r at a colon than a comma ? How 
m&eh lon^r at a period than at a aemieolon ? What does the 
interrogation point alwaji ihow ? Ailer what kind of expi 
fliona is the exclamation point used ? Which of fhem 
yov to itop aa if yon had done readlBg? 

t8 
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MXBCmAJk»EOV& QUESTION^. 

Now let me lee if you can repeat the fifit liae c^ fcnr mxA- 
tiplication table. The seoond, tne third, ^inm through.) TeU 
me tdiat the Roman letter I, etande fot. (Go through thiv 
table also.) Subtract fear from twelre, fren eleven^ ten, imd 
so on down to five. Add twelve and twelve, eleven and 
tleven, ten atid ten^ down to -one. 

What will six yards of ribbon c<lit at four cents a yard ? aft 
three cents ? at five cents ? What will nine yards cost -at tlw 
same price .' If John is eight years old, George twice as old 
as Joni^, and Henty as oM as b6th t>f'them^ how^ld ete'Oeorge 
and Henry ? What is thff sum of all tbev apes? If one-hen 
have ten ehiekens, another half as many, and a third as many 
as both, how manv has the second ' now manv the third ? 
How many have all ? How many men has the thiiil thm/tfae 
second ? 

If ahop^vhM ffiow thne iiMiita in an hour, how lonr will )l 
take to grow a Sot ? How long to girow twelve feet P if yonr 
book cost twenty cents, and John's ten cents, how much more 
did yo«n cost than his? How nMish did they both cnstf 
How many days ia a year ? how many weeks ? how many 
BM&lbs? 

Thirty days has September, 

A|»il, June and November: 

Pebrtmry has twent]Nei|rbt «Ieiiii|* 

And all the rest have thirty-one. 



* la leap ye 
has 806 days. 
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